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‘NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——— 
HE week at Paris has been a quiet one, and though we are told 
T that the siege-train has arrived, that the King of Prussia’s 
head-quarters are moved to Versailles, and that cannonading in 
earnest will immediately begin, it had not begun last night. ‘The 
only affair of the slightest importance which has been heard of 
since our last issue, was a strong sally yesterday week made on the 
positions of the 6th and 5th Corps, respectively south and south- 
west of Paris, which was repulsed with loss by the Germans. 
General Trochu says that his troops occupied successfully Chevilly 
and Hay, and advanced as far as Thiais and Choisy-le-Roi, that 
they found all the German positions strongly entrenched,—the 
last two mounted with guns,—and that they retired in good order 
to their positions. ‘* The coolness of the troops was remarkable, 
and the Mobiles showed great firmness. We have suffered sensible 
losses.” The German accounts say that the French lost 1,200 
killed and wounded, and 300 unwounded prisoners, and that their 
own loss was 80 killed and 120 wounded, among whom were 8 
officers. ‘The first German accounts,—the Germans are less accu- 
rate than they used to be—asserted that the French ‘ fled in wild 
confusion,” but the fuller accounts do not by any means bear out 
this assertion. General Trochu will yet make an army of his 
Mobiles, if he has time. 


There is at last some real sign of the Army of the Loire. General 
de la Motte Rouge seems to be pretty certainly at the head of some 
50,000 (the accounts say 80,000, but they are always ex- 
aggerated) we fear very poorly disciplined troops, only imper- 
fectly armed,—some, indeed, with Chassepots, some with con- 
verted Miniés (the tabatiires or tobacco-boxes), and some with 
unconverted Miniés. General Chalron is under him, “ at the 
head of the 15th Army Corps,” and General Charrette, late of 
the Pontifical Zouaves, has offered his services to organize a corps 
from the companies of Francs-Tireurs. ‘There is also still talk of 
an Army of Lyons, and troops there certainly are in Lyons as well 
as strong fortifications; but the military organization there is 
all thrown out by the arrest of the commander, General Mazure, 
who seems to have displayed what was, or was thought to be, a 
culpable want of energy in his work, and was consequently arrested 
and removed by the prefect of Lyons, M. Chellemel-Lacour. 
This arrest of General Mazure has introduced troubles again at 
Tours, where Admiral Fourichon, who was the delegated Secretary 
for War,—General Le Flo being shut up in Paris, —offended by the 
arrest of his friend, has resigned that office. General Le Fort is to 
succeed Admiral Fourichon, but altogether it must be admitted that 
the Provisional Government is a good deal divided in itself, and not 
by any means sure of its hold on France. If the Constituent Assem- 
bly which is to meet to-morrow week (October 16) at Tours can 
only be tolerably unanimous and firm, the Government will gain 
enormously by its convocation. At present matters are “ all 
abroad,” and the so-called delegates at ‘Tours only exercise, at | 
most, a gentle moral influence on French affairs. | 


Count Bismarck has criticized M. Jules Favre's memorandum 
in a circular to the representatives of the North-German Federa- 


tion abroad, which we have criticized at some length in another | desired. 
yet nowhere do you see violence. 


column. It is couched in a very contemptuous tone. ‘ Upon the 





whole,” he says, “I cannot but admit that M. Favre has endea- 
voured to convey an accurate account of the transaction,”— as 
though he had rather expected him to endeavour to falsify it. 
“If he has not fully succeeded in so doing, his errors 
are sufliciently explained by the length of our interviews and 
the circumstances under which they were held.” Ile explains 
that an armistice, and not peace, was the only subject of genuine 
negotiation. ‘‘M. Favre called Strasburg the key of the house, 
leaving it doubtful which house he meant. I replied that Stras-_ 
burg was the key of our house, and we therefore objected to leave 
it in foreign hands.” In ¢/’s war, however, the Count must admit 
that if it has locked either house, it was the French and not the 
German, Count Bismarck concludes with an intimation that the 
French Provisional Government was afraid of summoning a Con- 
stituent Assembly, lest it should vote for peace and throw them 
over, and altogether his memorandum reads like the memorandum 
of a minister who wished to express scorn, aud would not regret 
any feeling of additional irritation that scorn might produce. 


The Times of Wednesday,—speaking, indeed, the implicit or ex- 
plicit view of nearly all our contemporaries,—condemns M. Favre 
bitterly for not cousenting to an armistice which would have 
yielded the garrison of Strasburg prisoners of war. We have 
pointed out the monstrous absurdity of this truly English judgment 
elsewhere. Cannot our contemporaries see that this would have been, 
—not concluding an crmistice, which implies the possibility of resum- 
ing war, but throwing up the game altogether ? ‘To tell the soldiers 
whom you are entreating by every tie of kindred and country 
to hurry to the field, that when they have done so and fought 
their best for you, you will give them up as prisoners for a moment- 
ary breathing-space, would be suicide = An English politician can 
rarely see the reflex influence of actions of this kind ou the spirit of 
acountry. Granted that the garrison was certain to surrender in a 
very few days ;—stilla physician often has patients certain to die in 
avery few days, but if he were to kill them off, even though it were 
to save others from infection, where would the confidence of his 
patients be ? 


The Cabinet Council which met yesterday week is understood 
to have come to the decision that the time had not yet arrived to 
abandon the attitude of observant neutrality,—a decision semi- 
oflicially announced by the 7imes in its leader of this day week. 
As far as we are able to interpret the signs of English opinion, we 
hold that the Government is thus far behind the opinion of the 
country, that a very strong desire is felt to see a formal protest 
put in by as many neutral powers as can be got to sign it, against 
the intention now formally announced by Germany, of annexing a 
very considerable strip of French territory in opposition to the most 
ardent wishes of the population. It may be quite true that such a pro- 
test would not prevent the contemplated annexation ; but it is quite 
certain that such a protest powerfully supported,—and probably 
every European power except Russia would be heartily willing 
to support it—at least, of Italy, Spain, Switzerland, Denmark, 
HTolland, and Belgium, there can be little or no doubt, and in all 
probability Austria would now give in her adhesion,—would make 
Germany uneasy, prevent that probable raising of her demands of 
which she has given us official warning, clear our own position, 
and make a great and most wholesome precedent for the future. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet is far too timorous in relation to foreign 
affairs. 


‘The balloon posts get out of Paris very easily, but the return to 
Paris is far more difficult, and it was not till Sunday last that 
Paris heard of the surrender of ‘Toul and Strasbury,—nine days 
after the surrender of ‘Toul, and five after the surreuder of Stras- 
‘burg. Of course, the news was a great blow to the people, and 
the tone of some of the letters received since from the inside of the 
city is less firm and hopeful. ‘The correspondent of the Dai/y 
Telegraph, writing on the 3rd October, says: —'* With regard to 
the conduct of the citizens themselves, it is all that could be 
It is quiet and orderly. Nowhere do you see police, 
As to their spirits, they go 
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everything they can for the city. But that they are, as a rule, 


gloomy and depressed, I cannot deny.” And the bombardment , 


had not then begun! ‘The internal Government seems to be dealing 
candidly with Paris, making quite trathful reports, and neither 
concealing reverses nor exaggerating slight successes. But the 
Parisians are hoping to have the siege raisel by an army of 
200,000 Frenchmen, in about a fortaight or three weeks,—we fear 
a most vain illusion, 

The Daily News’ Paris “ Resident,” probably an American, 
who seems by this time to have lost a good deal of his spirits, 
though despising the Parisians rather more than ever, is justly 
hard on the young men who escape military service by hooking 
themselves on to ambulances. He upbraids the Parisians 
generally thus: —‘* What has happened here, and what is happen- 
ing? The forts are manned with sailors, who conscientiously fire 
off their cannon. <A position has been lost. ‘Iwo sorties con- 
sisting of troops and armed peasants have been driven back. The 
National Guard does duty on the ramparts, driils in the strects, 
offers crowns to the statue of Strasburg, wears a uniform, and 
announces that it has made a pact with death. I sincerely trust 
that they may distinguish themselves, but they have not had an 
opportunity to do so. Not one of them has as yet honoured his 
draft on death.” Yet the man hardly understands the mercurial 
French, who with all their panics and suspicions seem to be brave 
enough in actual fight, and as yet seem to have behaved just as 





well as it was possible, in everything but their boasting. 
should any one of them have * honoured his draft on death” 
till the occasion demanded it? 

There has been a little 
Orleans. On Sunday, General Long fine drove the Prussian advanced 


French success at Toury, north of 
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heartily enough about their works, and are realy and willing to do | 


Why | 


considerable force at Toury (some 6) miles south of Paris), where | 


they had collected large herds of cattle. On Weduesday General 
Reyan reported that he had advanced towards Toury with three 
brigades of cavalry and infantry and three-and-a-half batteries of 
artillery. General Ressayre’s brigade turned the village of Toury 
on the right, and the German cavalry, numbering from 4,000 to 
5,000, supported by 2,000 infantry, were compelled to make a 
hasty retreat towards Paris. The French continued the pursuit 
for four or five hours, and then desisted through fatigue, but they 
captured a herd of cattle and caused the evacuation of Pithiviers 
by the Germans. It 
the drooping French spirits are revived by anything that is not a 
lefeat. 

Count Bismarck has alministered a curiously ferocious snub to 
the 7imes’ correspondent, Dr. Russell, for his report on what he 
understood to be good authority of the details of the conversation 





between the French Emperor and the King of Prussia after Sedan,— | 2 
| carefully away when the siege became a matter of certainty. 


| strange old astronomical clock has quite escaped. 


to one remark in which,-—the remark assuming that the French were 
defeated by Prinee Frederick Charies’s Army, then before Metz, 
which would have implied a portentous ignorance on the Em- 
peror’s part of the military situation,—we called attention last 
week. Count Bismarck in a telegraphic despatch signed by him- 
self states peremptorily that Dr. Russell, the Times’ correspondent’s 
report of the conversation between the Emperor Napoleon and the 


King of Prussia after Sedan is founded on * pure invention,”"— | 


a telegram which, though included amongst Mr. Reuter’s regular 
despatches, the Zimes would not publish and never laid before its 
readers. ‘The policy of the French newspapers in never publish- 
ing news disagreeable to themselves or to their countryinen has been 
ridiculed severely by the Time 
by it when the motive comes 
a right to know that the account of this conversation which they 
had read was impugned on the highest authority ? 
right, it was disagreeable to the 77mcs to enlighten them, and they 
were not enlightened, at least by it. 


; But why was Count 
Bismarck so superfluously unples 


home to itself. 








vut in his choice of terms for the 
contradiction? It would look very much as if he really has an 
object in serecning Napoleon LIL. from hostile criticism and 
ridicule. 

It hardly seems that the defence of either Strasburg or Toul was 
protracted as long as it might have been, considering that every week 
during which their besiegers were occupied, was, or ought to have 
been, a week gained to the nati Strasburg might 
clearly have held out another week, and probably General Uhrich 
would Lave held out another week but for the pressure put upon 
A great part of the garrison, on 


ee op ae 
nal defence, 


him by garrison and residents. 
the day that the towa was occupied, was found to be very drunk, 


injured, nevertheless. 


is a matter of no importance, except that 
| 


' carrying an overload of ledgers.” 


| been bent, and there is a good deal of minor injury, but nothi 


', but appears to be closely imitated | 
Had not its readers | 


iF ' 
Right or no 
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says the Zines’ 


“Tt is stated,” correspondent from Strashure 
“though I did not see it myself, that some of the French soldiers 
danced to the inusic of the Prussian bands, as the Victorious troops 
entered the city. Many of them growled and cursed on seeing 
the enemy approach; aud whole companies who should have 
marched out of the gates with their arms and piled them outside 
broke them savagely on the ground, or hurled them iuto the 
/moat.” ‘The troops were to march out with the honours of war 
only some of them could not walk.” There was one breach 
| practicable, ‘* but there were still six feet of water in the principal 
moat, and no assault could have been attempted till most of the 
| water had been pumped out and the bank blown in.” Even the 
| ‘heroic resistance” of the two French fortresses hitherto taken, has 
| hardly been really heroic, not even obstinate to any high degree, 
| General Uhrich’s proclamation announcing the capitulation is very 
good, but the feeling for his ‘ soldiers,” usually a commander's 
first feeling, is conspicuous by its all but absence. ‘ Thanks to 
you, too, officers and soldiers,” is the only reference to them, 
while he heaps thanks on the inhabitants, the National and 
| Mobile Guards, the marines, the municipal and civil authorities, 
| the council of defence, and the clergy. To the regular soldiers 
his address is very cold indeed. 





The Strasburg newspaper editors, at all events, showed pluck. 
| [wo daily journals came out regularly throughout the siege and 
bombardment up to the very day of surrender, and a third was 
| projected, which was to have appeared for the first time the day 
| before the surrender, but was luckily deferred, probably by the cir- 
cumstances which caused the capitulation. Le Courrier du Bis 
Qhin and L'lmpartial du Rhin were the two daily journals which 
continued the work of * public instruction ” under the guns and 
shells of the besiegers, and the journal audaciously projected 


j amidst all that ‘feu d’enfer” was to have been Le Répuilica‘a 


posts out of Artheney, and reported that they were concentrated,in | de PES 
| de ¢ Last, 


General Werder, however, on occupying Strasburg, put 
an end not ouly to this project, but to the work of the journalists 
who had braved the bombardment, by forbidding the issue of any 
printed matter whatever. Probably General Werder thought 
newspaper combustibles of but a little less dangerous kind than 
gunpowder. 


The great Strasburg Cathedral has escaped better than auy cf 


|the buildings near it, but it seems to have been considerably 


‘The minute ornamentation of the spire has 
suffered sadly. ‘Che balustrade round the western side of the 
platform has been carried away, and a section of pillars fallen 
upon the equestrian statue of King Clovis, reaching from his 
bridle hand up to his chin, and making him look like a “clerk 
One shot had entered anid 


injured the organ. The cross at the top of the Cathedral lad 






irremediable. ‘The qld stained glass was removed and pa 


The Revolutionists of Lyons have devised a scheme for saving 
France—by first ruining it. The proposal they make,—which is 
signed by leaders of great influence in the regular Red circles,— 
Saigne, Bakounine, Richard, and others,—is to abolish and wholly 
ignore the so-called Government ; to replace all the Courts of jus- 
tice by “+ the justice of the people ;” to suspend the payment of the 


the 


taxes, and of all mortgages, and of all private debts ; to replace th 


taxes by contributions of federated communes, levied first on the 


rich,—and to throw all the administrative power into the hands cf 


committees of public safety,—each committee of the capital of « 
department sending two delegates to form the Revolutionary 
| Committee of Public Safety of France, which is to meet at 
“This convention,” say the signataries, ‘if supported 


Lyons. 
“Jf supported by 


by the entire people, will save France.” 
the entire people,”—do these fanatics know facts from drcams ¢ 
‘The whole peasantry of France, and the whole middle class, 
| would welcome the German occupation rather than adit it, 
and of the remainder of the people perhaps one-tenth would 
| think it looked very fine at first sight. In truth, they might just 
as well propose to save France by universal suicide. H 


owever, 


Two of the 


social anarchy becomes more threatening every day. 
signataries to this violent document—M. Saigue aud M. Rich 
have been arrested, but this sort of thing bursts out again at 
again even with more violence. Germany may yet regret thet 
| she did not make peace while it was possible to leave belind ker 
a nation, and not a human maelstrom. 


ala 





| 
(As we have noted for several weeks in succession, the accous 
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from China continue to be very threatening. Intelligence from 
Shanghai, as late as the 15th September, is to the effect that the 
Chinese are threatening foreigners in Kiu-Kiang, Ching-Kiang, 
and Che-foo. ‘The spirit of fear and hatred towards the Europeans 
js rising towards the explosive point, and it looks very much as if 
we should very soon hear of new massacres, and probably a war 
with China as its consequence. A resident in Shanghai, who 
syrites to the Pull Mal! on the 29th July, maintains that Chung- 
How was not responsible for the Tientsin massacre, that his 
policy has always been pacific and favourable to Europe, 
and that for that reason he has lost influence lately 
with his own countrymen. He seems to have had no 


power to control the troops in the June massacre, but to| 


have done all he possibly could do to save life. It is very 
anfortunate that the French should be so much occupied at home, 
though, we believe, their ships on that station have not been recalled. 
What has Lord Granville done? If he wishes to save an impor- 
tant trade—the Indo-China and Anglo-China trade together (out 
-andin) are worth some £40,000,000 annually, we believe,—and to 
prevent a most disastrous war, he will have already ordered a 
grand display of force in the Chinese waters. 





An appeal has been forwarded to the Home Secretary by Mr. 
Mayo, the solicitor for the condemned baby-murderess Margaret 
Waters, who is at present ordered for execution on ‘Tuesday next, 
asking for a reprieve and commutation of sentence. Mr. Mayo ex- 
presses his conviction that the woman Waters had no intention to 
murder the child or any other child intrusted to her care,—but why 
should Mr. Mayo’s private conviction weigh anything against the 
verdict of the jury which tric] the case? Mr. Mayo says that 
it was the woman Ellis, and not Waters, who actually gave 
laudanum to the children, which certainly goes to show Ellis 
ought not to have got off with eighteen months’ imprisonment, 
but not in any way to show that Waters should escape the execu- 
tion of the sentence passed upon her. We believe and trust that 
Mr. Bruce will pay uo attention to this memorial. No sort of 
murder is so loathsome as the murder which is committed in the 
way of trade, and if this is not to be punished with the extreme 
sentence of the law, no kind of murder can be. 


We have had during the week two fresh lights on the horrible 
Bazeilles business, in a remarkable letter addressed by Hermann 
Voget to the Frankfort Zeitung of the 27th September, and trans- 
lated in the 7imes of this day week, and in a letter certainly not 
less remarkable published in the Daily News of Thursday last, by 
one of its special correspondents, who had just been investigating 
the truth to the best of his power. Herr Voget admits the deli- 
berate burning of the village, but says it was the only possible 
means to save the Bavarians from a fearful fire poured upon them 
from the windows of the houses. He describes cases of deliberate 
burning on both sides, and seems to think that the savagery of 
the French and the Bavarians was about equal, the latter being, 
however, only vengeance for the former. The Daily News corre- 
spondent’s account is much more unfavourable to the Germans. 
He says, for instance :—‘* A woman of independent means, named 
Ducheny, was so foully abused by the soldiers—and that phrase is 
intended to describe the most serious outrage that can be inflicted 
upon woman—that she died three days afterwards. ‘This fact was 
attested by the priest, who confessed the woman in her dying 
moments.” ..... ‘In another house two children named 
Dehaye, one six months and the other eighteen months old, were 
pitched from the window of the house into the street by the 
Bavarians, then thrown back again into the house, which was set 
on fire, and the children burnt; but their parents escaped. A 
young man named Remy, thirty-two years of age, who had been 
confined to his bed for two years with a spinal complaint, was 
bayonetted and killed as he lay on his couch. In another house, 
a@man named Vauchelet, his daughter, his brother-in-law, and bis 
father-in-law were fastened in the cellar and burnt to death.” We 
fear there is no reasonable doubt that before and after Sedan the 
German Army was guilty of a good deal of brutality, of which 
there has been litUe example cither before or since. 

The Roman plébiscite was, it appears, taken in this form :—An 
** Ave” and ** No” was requested to this assertion :—‘* We desire 
union with the kingdom of Italy under the Constitutional 
Monarchical Government of King Victor Emanuel and _ his 
successors.” To this affiemation in Rome itself there were 
40,805 ayes, and 46 noes, “ including the votes of the Leonine 
City.” In the same way, the vote for annexation in the provinces 
may be said to have been given nem. con. in the affirmative, the 





negative votes being too few to be worth mentioning. The 
success is somewhat ¢o9 complete, as the priests, if they had voted, 
would alone have given a much larger minority than this. 


Cardinal Cullen and Archbishop Manning have each taken 
notice of the events in Rome, each after his own way. The Car- 
dinal is loud in his horror:—‘ The Florentine Government, un- 
mindful of treaties, despising the principles of justice and honour, 
trampling on the most venerable rights, have invaded, without any 
provocation whatever, and without declaring war, the small rem- 
nant of the Papal territories which had escaped their rapacity 
when plundering the States of the Church in 1859.” Rome is now 
in the possession (the Cardinal adds) of ‘usurping marauders.” 
The Pope is ‘a prisoner in his own capital,” and “ our Divine 
Lord has been insulted in the person of His Vicar.” And the good 
Cardinal also commits himself to the view that the fall of Napoleon 
IIT. is a visible divine judgment on him for abandoning the Pope. 
Ilis decline of power has dated, in Cardinal Cullen’s opinion, from 
the time (1859) when he first espoused the cause of Italy and put 
pressure upon the Pope,—a statement of an exceedingly precarious 
nature. 








The English Archbishop is, of course, more dignified, and self- 
possessed, and a good deal more skilful, but he is hardly less 
keen in the cause. He took his text last Sunday from the account 
of Pilate,—‘* And Pilate seeing that he prevailed nothing, but 
that rather tumult was made, taking water, washed his hands 
before the people, saying, ‘I am innocent;’” and drew an 
elaborate parallel between Pilate’s protest of personal irresponsi- 
bility and the King of Italy’s, as given in the letter in which he 
assures the Pope that he is compelled to interfere for the 
peace of Italy. The Archbishop talks of the annexation as a 
theft,—a sin against the commandment, * Thou shalt not steal.” 
Does he seriously think the Papal States are the property of the 
Pope ? 

The dignity of the Metropolitan Board of Works was wounded 
in August last, and it has been brooding over its grief till last 
week, when it sullenly exploded in something like a passion of 
malediction on the Llome Secretary, on his private secretary, and 
on the heads of all who support them. It appears that Mr. Rutson, 
private secretary of Mr bruce, took upon himself to suggest in a 
private correspondence with the Secretary to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, without authority from Mr. Bruce, that Mr. Ayrton’s 
name might be looked upon with favour by the Government, as 
that of a possible candidate for the vacant chairmanship of the 
Board of Works,—in other words, that the Government might 
perhaps heave a sigh of relicf if it got rid of Mr. Ayrton. Of 
course, the Metropolitan Board of Works, which is greatly aggrieved 
at the prospect of being abolished by the Legislature of next 
Session, and is consequently in a susceptible state of feeling, 
seized on this appearance of dictation; and the letters of Mr. 
Rutson,—who, considering his position as a private secretary, 
certainly did make a slip in indulging in those Machiavellian di- 
plomatic hints,—were fiercely denounced, It is all a storm ina 
teacup, and a storm about nothing. Yet, perhaps the Metro- 
politan Board of Works has been soothed by being allowed to 
rave about ‘* Mr. Rutson’s stupid letters,” as it did last night, 
and we may regard Mr. Rutson asa public benefactor, Ie will, 
no doubt, eschew Machiavellian diplomacy for the future. 


There is a regular Miinchausen story in a Belgian paper called 
the Nouvelles du Jour about the grappling of a French and Prus- 
sian balloon before Paris on September 30 (yesterday week). M. 
Nadar’s balloon, the Jutr‘pide, encountered, it seems, on the out- 
skirts of Paris a balloon which hoisted French colours, and then 
began firing at the Jitrépide. The Jutrépide very nearly 
collapsed; but M. Nadar scrambled up into the netting 
in the most gallant way, and managed to stop the gap. 
Ile then began firing into the Prussian balloon, which 
had by this time hoisted the Prussian flag, and while M. Nadar’s 
balloon rose again, the Prussian balloon fell like a stone among 
the Prussian pickets. he //répide, of course, took its flight into 
Paris, and probably lived happily ever afterwards. ‘This amazing 
story is said to be confirmed by one of Dr. Russell's letters, dated 
September 50,—in which, however, he only relates how two 
balloons, grappling together, were seen to fall suddenly, and to 
fall together,—an account which does not at all confirm that of 
the Brussels journal. If the story be true, M. Nadar will cer- 
tainly deserve to be called one of “ the powers of the air,” if not 
precisely their prince. 


Consols were on Friday evening 92 5-16ths to 92 7-16ths, 
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COUNT BISMARCK’S CIRCULAR. 


‘on is certainly no nonsense about Count Bismarck, but 

the sense there is,—and it is plenty,—is of the hardest 
conceivable grain of which good sense can possibly consist,— 
and every one knows that there is a sort of sense so hard 
that it ceases altogether to be good sense, ceases altogether to 
be of the kind available for the successful manipulation of 
human affairs. That is the direction in which Count Bis- 
marck’s sense promises to fail, if it fails at all. 
“iron and blood” not only backs his diplomacy, but enters 
into it. It is hardly possible for a diplomatic document to be 
more curt and scornful within the conventional forms than 
Count Bismarck’s criticism on M. Jules Favre’s memorandum 
of the unsuccessful negotiation. The first interview, says the 
Count, with immeasurable contempt, ‘“ was confined to an 
abstract inquiry into the general characteristics of the past 
and present ages. M. Favre's only pertinent remark on this 
occasion was that they would pay any sum,—‘ tout l’argent 
que nous avons,’—but declined any cession of territory. 
Upon my declaring such cession to be indispensable, he said 
in that case it would be useless to open negotiations for 
peace.” Considering that M. Favre reports (and Count 
Bismarck implicitly confirms his report) that almost the first 
remark made by the Count was that if he thought he could 
conclude a really stable peace with France he would sign 
one on the spot, and that the whole tenor of his excuse 
for demanding annexations of territory was the certainty 
that no peace could be stable-—that France would return 
almost as soon as it was possible for her to return to the 
attack,—a discussion, on the evidence for this somewhat start- 
ling axiom of Count Bismarck’s, raised by himself, hardly 
deserves to be called “an abstract inquiry into the general 
characteristics of the past and present ages,’’-—nor is it pos- 
sible for an impartial critic to consider M. Jules Favre's argu- 
ment as to the pacific disposition of the French masses, what 
Count Bismarck implies that it was, irrelevant. It is not so 
long, as the able reviewer in the Contemporary Review for this 
month has shown, since Count Bismarck himseif,—if he drafted 
or sanctioned, as no doubt he did, the King of Prussia’s 
speech to the German Parliament at the outbreak of the war, 
—adopted very nearly M. Fayre’s own language, and attri- 
buted the war to ‘the preconcerted misguidance”’ of French 
opinion “ by those who hold power in France,” instead of, as 
the Count now finds it convenient to assert, to a sleepless 
national passion for war with Germany, which, however 
generously France may be treated, is certain to burst out 
again with equal force in another year or two. The sneer at 
M. Favre's irrelevancy in leading the conversation to ‘an 
abstract inquiry into the general characteristics of past and 
present ages’ was prompted, we suppose, partly by a wish to 
disguise the remarkable inconsistency in the official lan- 
guage of Germany on this head, and partly, perhaps, 
by general irritation with M. Jules Favre for making pro- 
posals which the Count evidently did not wish to entertain, but 
also did not wish to have the responsibility of arbitrarily reject- 
ing. Indeed, if M. Favre’s “only pertinent remark ”’ in the 
first conversation was the profession of willingness to pay any 
pecuniary indemnity which it was in the power of France to 
raise, the Count’s own remark on the absolute certainty that 
France would attack Germany again immediately,—an attack 
which Germany would wish to meet “with all her advan- 
tages, ’—must have been very impertinent indeed. It can 
hardly have been irrelevant in M. Favre to display the pacific 
side of French feeling, when the sole profissed ground for 
making demands which as yet it would be impossible for any 
French Government to yield, was the ineradicable hostility 
of France to Germany. Count Bismarck’s sneer evidently 
answers a double purpose. It conveys an impression of weak- 
ness in his adversary, and covers one of the weakest points in 
his own case. 

And the second sneer in which he indulges at M. Favre's 


expense answers a like purpose, though here undoubtedly 
permitted any military effort against her besiegers,—the delay 


it was better deserved. It is a sneer at the French con- 
ception of what is demanded by the national ‘honour of 
France.’ ‘TI failed to convince M. Favre,” 
marck, ‘that terms such as France had obtained from Italy and 
demanded from Germany without even the excuse of previous 
war,—terms which France would undoubtedly have imposed 
upon us, had we been defeated, and in which nearly every war 


| 
| 


quality or nature than the honour of all other countries,”—a, 
clever home-thrust, tending, however, to disguise the reg} 
issue, which is precisely this,—whether the victory has gone: 
far enough, and is sufliciently realized by the French nation 

to enable them to impose “honourably” on the provinces 
which have already borne the chief brunt of the war the heavy 
sacrifice of subjugation to a foreign yoke, while the capital and 
the large army within its walls have not even struck a blow, 


In the case of Italy, the form at least of an approving plebiscite 


The famous | 





says Count Bis- | 


for Savoy and Nice was conditioned for, which Count Bismarck 
admits could not be honestly obtained from Alsace or Lorraine, 
and to which he would not, of course, have consented. In the. 
case of Germany, German honour rejected without hesitation 
the demands of France. France might honourably agree to any 
sacrifice pressing equally on the whole country, in order to 
expiate her misconduct and obtain peace, when she could not 
honourably throw all the cost upon the provinces which have 
suffered most already. What may be honourably done under 
real compulsion, may be far from honourable when a substan- 
tial hope of effectual resistance cither remains, or is, at all 
events, generally believed to remain. French honour need 
only be of precisely the same quality and nature as that of all 
other countries, to make it very dishonourable to cede unwilling 
provinces at a time when it would be perfectly honourable 
to accept conditions equally onerous to the whole country, 
instead of being fatal to a part, and comparatively light te 
all the rest. 

Two points in Count Bismarck’s circular are of real im- 
portance. First, it is evident that he meant and clearly 
conveyed that meaning to M. Jules Favre,—to insist or 
Strasburg, Alsace, and a new Moselle district, including the 
arrondissements of Saarbriick, Chiteau-Salins, Saargemunde, 
Metz, and Thionville, as a minimum of territorial demand; 
for he expressly says, in his circular, that this “ was alluded 
to by me as an arrangement included in our intentions; but 
I have not renounced the right of making such further 
demands as may be calculated to indemnify us for the 
sacrifices which a continuance of the war will entail upon us.” 
Thus, three great border fortresses, two of them positively 
menacing Paris, as well as a territory including considerably 
more than a million of people, are put forward by Count 
Bismarck as the minimum of the German demand for 
territory,—a demand admitting of indefinite expansion if the 
war and the success of the Germans continue. 

The second point of importance in his circular is the frank 
explanation of the conditions of an armistice asked for by 
Prussia,—conditions which it would have been simply prepos- 
terous to concede, without having finally determined to make 
peace on the proposed German terms. They were—an armis- 
tice of from a fortnight or three weeks, to be granted under 
condition of the continued blockade of Paris, continued 
hostilities before Metz, the surrender of Toul and Bitsche (says 
Count Bismarck, M. Jules Favre understood Toul and Phals- 
burg), with the free departure of the garrisons, and the 
surrender of Strasburg with its garrison, who were to be taken 
prisoners of war. Thus Paris was “to cook in its own juice ” 
for a fortnight or three weeks, while the Prussians were bring- 
ing up their heavy siege guns,—a process demanding nearly 
the whole of this delay,—already, indeed, the time has very 
nearly expired and no serious siege operations have commenced, 
—and three fortresses were to be yielded, one of them on terms 
that would have been resented by all France as deliberately 
abandoning a garrison to which France owed the deepest 
obligations, and another of them a fortress which there is no 
immediate probability of reducing. The only equivalent for 
these advantages to Germany, and still greater discourage- 
ments to the military spirit in France, was the time given to 
the Government at Tours to organize an army in case peace 
should not be made. But of what use would this have been ¢ 


| With this advertisement flaming before all men’s eyes of how 


badly France voluntarily treated her bravest soldiers, with this 
wet blanket thrown over Paris which would have had to watch 
passively the bringing up of the siege guns without being 


would have been utter death tothe war spirit in France, and little, 
if any, disadvantage to the army of the invaders. It is clear that 
as far as M. Jules Favre was concerned, the final blow was the 
refusal to set the Strasburg garrison free, the demand that they 
should become prisoners of war in case of its surrender,—a sug- 
gestion which could not even have been named in Paris by any- 


had resulted down to the latest times,—could have nothing dis- | one who was not prepared to be treated as a traitor and a 
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yenegade. And we confess we cannot help believing that this | be easy for him to convince Europe that he is entirely in- 
condition,—of no moment to Germany,—was made in order | different to the development of Republicanism in France. 
to break off the negotiations. In the case of Toul, which | Though the manifesto attributed to the Emperor by the 
actually surrendered some days before Strasburg, this was Situation is now said to be “apocryphal,”—and we must 
not insisted on, because it was known that the feelings of | remember that in the Church to which the Emperor nominally 
France were much more highly excited in connection with the | belongs certain apocryphal books are not held to be spurious, but 
defence of Strasburg than they were in connection with the | genuine, though their authenticity is supposed to be less well at- 
defence of Toul. In the case of Strasburg it was insisted on,— | tested than that of books not so denominated,—it most probably 
we fear, because it was well known that it would be national | emanates from the circle round the Emperor, and is doubtless 
suicide to grant it. founded on fact so far as its assertion goes that the King and 
Count Bismarck’s final remark, that M. Jules Favre and his | Count Bismarck have taken pains to supply him from day 
colleagues declined the armistice from /ear that a Constituent | to day with full official information as to the course of events, 
Assembly would have declared in favour of peace, and from | and especially the course of the recent negotiations. If this 
a wish to prolong the difficulties which prevent the conclusion | residuum of fact had not been well founded, Count Bismarck 
of peace, is not marked by his usual plausible candour. He | would certainly have pointed out in his telegram from 
had said expressly to M. Jules Favre on the first day of the | Ferritres, which threw doubt on the document in ques- 
interview, according to the French Minister’s uncorrected | tion, that the primary assumption on which it was based 
statement, in relation to this Constituent Assembly, “Cette | was contrary to fact. As he did not do so, we suppose 
assemblée aura des desseins que rien ne peut nous faire pres- | we may at least assume that the Prussian Government 
sentir. Mais si elle obeit au sentiment Francais, elle voudrala does in every way treat Napoleon as a captive monarch and 
guerre :” (“‘ This Assembly will take a line which nothing can | not as a cé-derant monarch, and supply him with the full 
enable us to foresee. But if it obeys the French feeling, | means of mastering the political situation. Nor are we by any 
it will wish for war ;”)—and his whole argument on that | means certain that the apocryphal document was not written by 
day turned on the implacable spirit of the French nation ; yet | its reputed author and cast upon the waters, though subse- 
here he turns round and asserts that it is the Government, | quent reflection has satisfied him that it is better to dis- 
and not the nation, which now resolves to fight, not for revenge, | own it ;—it certainly contains a very clever imitation of the 
but for territorial integrity. Does he mean that the French | dark imperial style, and especially of that art of ‘n/using the 
aation would willingly give up any of its countrymen now to | imperial gospel,—of injecting it by innuendo,—of which his 
foreign subjugation for a momentary rest, but would still thirst | earlier essays give us so many striking examples. Be that as it 
for revenge far more fiercely than it now cares for national | may,—and it is 2 matter of no moment,—the contrast between 
integrity? If so, he indirectly pays a compliment, at the | the conduct of the German Government to its Imperial prisoner, 
expense of the nation, to the Government, which would make | Napoleon III. (against whom chiefly the King at the outset 
any sacrifice now for the sake of its threatened Eastern | of the war professed to be taking the field), and its conduct 
provinces, rather than cast those provinces a prey to the | to the Provisional Government after the latter had candidly 
enemy in the hope of a future revenge. The truth, no | confessed its sense of the wrong of the war, its hearty desire 
doubt, is that the Constituent Assembly would have been | for peace, and its wish to make compensation in any form 
much more likely tc impeach the Government of Paris for | short of the cession of territory,—is too marked not to make 
consenting to a fatal armistice, than to blame it for not sooner | it certain that it would do almost anything legitimately in its 
making peace. General Trochu and M. Favre know much | power to checkmate the Republic and re-establish the throne. 
more of the ultimate hopelessness of the war than do as yet | That Count Bismarck well knows how much discredit he would 
the French people. Count Bismarck, no doubt, wishes to | gain by doing this directly, and ostentatiously disclaims all in- 
discredit the Provisional French Government with the | tention of the kind, rather proves how much it is in his 
powers of Europe; but it was hardly decent,—well | thoughts, and how anxiously he is trying to compute what it 
knowing, as he did, that he had, no doubt quite legiti- | is and what it is not legitimate to do. 
mately from his point of view, demanded terms which| Indeed, this “very strange story,” as it has quite rightly 
would render peace impossible till it could be dictated within been termed, about General Bourbaki’s summons from the 
the walls of Paris,—to sneer at his adversaries for their insin- | inside of Metz, under a safe-conduct of Count Bismarck’s, 
cerity in not accepting what it would in all probability have |to the side of the Empress at Chislehurst, and his return 
cost them their lives even to suggest. Few men improve with | through the German lines again into the fortress, with the 
success ; and Count Bismarck is certainly not one of these. | result ostentatiously proclaimed from German sources that 
His circular of the 27th September is far more arrogant, less | Bazaine now states publicly that he is fighting for the Emperor, 
moderate, and less frank than either of the circulars of the | can mean nothing but that the Germans have seized eagerly 


i3th and 16th September, which preceded the negotiations. | on an opportunity for fomenting the probable political dis- 
cord between the army blockaded in Metz and the army 


blockaded in Paris. This is the only reasonable or credible 
solution of M. N ’s cock-and-bull story, which, neverthe- 
less, as regards the fact of the hearty German support accorded 


Europe, and the point on which he appears to be most | for both the egress and ingress of General Bourbaki, seems to 
sensitive of all, is the European opinion held concerning | be amply confirmed by all but official testimony. M. N——, 
the attitude of Germany towards Republicanism in France. | in his enigmatical letter to yesterday's Standard,—a letter 
He has taken the trouble to telegraph to Mr. Reuter:—“I| worthy of the great conspiracy it tries at once to image 
do not hold the opinion that the Republican institutions | forth and to veil,—declares that his object in getting into 
of France constitute a danger for Germany, nor have I, | Metz was to forward plans in the Imperial interest, and that 
as reported in a letter of the 17th ultimo, published in the | he was enabled to get in by the kindness “ of divers person- 























THE GERMANS AND THE IMPERIAL INTRIGUES. 
he BISMARCK is very sensitive as to the opinion of | 








Daily Telegraph, ever expressed such a view to M. Malet 
or to any other person.” He has also taken the trouble 
in his circulars to explain at almost superfluous length, 
why he can at present regard the Imperial Government 
as the only legitimate Government of France, and how it is 








ages who retained a kindly souvenir of Biarritz and the 
Tuileries, and who shared in the deep conviction of himself 
(Monsieur N ) that in polities it is not permitted one should 
wait for events,—it is necessary to foresee them; but beyond 
all that, in certain spheres, one has no choice but to give 
them birth and, later, to direct them.”’ In other words, thus 





very wrong to infer from that that he wishes to interfere in 
the internal affairs of France and restore a fallen monarch. | much is pretty certain, that a political intriguer who thought 
We are quite convinced that Count Bismarck is far too| he could do something for the Empire by seeing the com- 
sagacious a man to busy himself with a task so odious, | mander of the Army of the Rhine and the Commander of the 
and so little concerning him and his master, as setting | Imperial Guard, was given a permission to enter Metz and to 
Napoleon III. on his legs again in France, as some of our bring out the latter with him, and after secing the Empress 
contemporaries have from time to time assumed. But | at Chislehurst, was readmitted through the German lines into 


Count Bismarck’s disclaimer of all fear of the infection of | Metz by what is called German generosity. The upshot of all 


Republican ideas is rather too eager and emphatic to be accepted | this simply is, —that Count Bismarck thinks it a prudent mili- 


as representing his inner mind; and so long as he sanctions the | tary precaution to promote the discord between the Imperialist 
sending of unfortunate Republicans like the Brunswick work- | party in the French Army and the Republican party. General 


men, or Dr. Jacoby, to prison, for statements of opinion of , Bourbaki, had he been really loyal to /rance rather than the 


which the worst that can be said is that they favour slightly Emperor, would, when once out of the lines of Metz, instead of 


not even so much as Republican, only popw/ar ideas, it will not asking leave to return, have first placed himself at the disposal 
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of the Government at Tours, which needs able commanders 
far more than the army in Metz, where Bazaine is everything. 
That he did not do so seems to show that the Commander 
of the Imperial Guard still holds to his allegiance to the 
Empire; and we can quite believe that he and the profes- 
sional intriguer M. N have exercised some influence over 
Marshal Bazaine’s mind in the same direction. As for the 
Prussians, they see that it is, at least, a military precaution to 
foment quarrels among the French commanders. If any 
accident should enable Bazaine himself, or Bazaine and 
part of his army, to escape from Metz, their influence would 
be annihilated if Bazaine were at issue with the Provisional 
Government. Even if Metz falls, and France is not yet sub- 
dued, Bazaine and his army might be made the instrument of 
restoring a Government with which Germany could treat for 
peace. In any case, “ Divide et inpera” cannot be otherwise 
than a safe military maxim for the German Government. 
This and this alone renders the support given to this curious 
intrigue by the German head-quarters intelligible. No sen- 
sible person believes that Count Bismarck gave free passes 
into Metz and out of it to French Generals from purely 
sentimental motives. 

For our own parts, we see in this obvious interest of the 
German Government to give any chance it decently can to 
those who would set up again the fallen throne of France, a very 
great danger to the Republic. Not that we fear for a moment 
that anything can rehabilitate an Emperor who ruined France 
and then officially excused himself to the enemy on the ground 
that it was the nation and not he who did it. But no one can miss 





| ceived in this war; and Prussia, as yet, could not transport an 
jarmy here. Therefore the effect of the war is to diminish our 
| danger, and there is time enough before us to enable us to act 
cautiously in turning the new experience to account. Such is 
a fair summary of Mr. Bruce’s comfortable Opinion, and the 
| first erroneous assumption is the one which connects his con- 
' clusion with his premisses. How can it be supposed that if our 
| dangers are diminished for the moment, it necessarily follows 
that we shall have time enough to act cautiously upon our new 
experience? No doubt it might be so if our preparations 
| before the war were sufficient for all contingencies. We could 
then have said that a condition had arisen which gave usa 
‘little more bre: thing-space. But this is, in truth, the most 
/monstrous of assumptions. It was never quite certain that we 
| were fully prepared against a possible attack, and it was more 
than certain that we were wholly unprepared for emergencies 
such as the outbreak of this war revealed. To make good his 
conclusion, Mr. Bruce should have shown not only that our 
,danger is diminished, but that it is so much diminished as to 
excuse what was formerly remiss. 

But are our dangers seriously diminished? Mr. Bruce 
would require to prove much more to make good his con- 
clusion, but his premisses, so far as they go, are themselves 

|unfounded. As respects the mere peril of invasion—of 
| which only he appeared to think, so making anvther false 
jassumption—it seems to usa very bold thing indeed to say 
| that our position is dmproved. We admit willingly enough 
| that this particular peril has not for some years—has not for 
along time, perhaps—been very great. The task of trans- 





seeing the elements of confusion everywhere,—the Orleanist | porting a formidable force to our shores—say, eighty or a 
< * . . al | a re . 
leanings of Trochu, the moderate Republicanism of Jules Favre, | hundred thousand men—would task to a degree that is little 
the Red Socialism of Marseilles and Lyons, the helpless dismay | considered the combined naval power of the world, even if our 





of the peasantry, to which is now added the Imperialist reac- 
tionism of Bourbaki, and perhaps Bazaine. That Count Bis- 
marck sees this and foments it for military reasons, we can- 
not, we suppose, complain,—though if he sueceeds in bringing 
about anarchy after the Germans have taken their depar- 
ture, he will have struck a far more cruel blow at France and 
Europe than by tearing away Alsace and Lorraine or any 
other humiliation he chooses to impose on France. But saga- 
cious as he is, we think he wants the sagacity to see how 
helpless is the Imperialist cause, how fatal the multiplication 
of parties and leaders in France, how dangerous to all her 
neighbours France once in anarchy may become, and how 
easily, under military excuses, he may be throwing fuel on a 
fire which, once fairly kindled, this generation would hardly 
sec extinguished. 





OUR MILITARY PREPARATIONS. 


B* an audacions stretch of the imagination, the Dill MWu// 
temporaries the opinion that the result of the present war is 
rather to diminish than to increase England's danger from. war- 
like attack, and that it contains no lesson as to the expediency 
of immediately improving our military arrangements. Some 
such doctrine was laid down by Mr. 
Glasgow last week, and our zealous contemporary informs us 
that we have “taken up Mr. Bruce’s cause.” 
“historical consciousness” acquits us entirely of doing any such 


thing, or ever intending to do it, and we can only suppose that | 


a casual and qualified approval of Mr. Bruce’s mind on the Alsace 
and Lorraine question has been interpreted to mean an adoption 
of his views upon every question suggested by the war, which is 
surely very rash interpretation. But we do not write merely to 
correct our contemporary. We notice his mistake mainly for 
the sake of its contrast with the real opinion which we hold. 
We could imagine, in fact, no opinion more erroneous, more 
removed from any true appreciation of what the lessons of the 


war have been, and more mischievous, from its superficial | 


plausibility, by which very shrewd minds have been captivated, 


than the opinion to which Mr. Bruce, going quite beyond his | 


How unfounded 


province, has unluckily committed himself, 
teachings of the 


the conclusion is, and how opposite are the 
war, it will not be difficult to show. 

Mr. Bruce's error, by the assumptions 
great deal of ground. The war, he say 
Power whose preparations were the chief cause of our danger. 
France was a great naval as well as a great military power, 
and once mistress of the seas, she might have brought a pro- 
digious military force into this country, and perhaps found 
us incapable of resistance. But France, for many a year to 


makes, covers a 


it 
9. 


come, will have enough to do to repair the injury she has re- 


Gazette has accused us of sharing with two of our con- | 


3ruce in a speech at) 


Certainly our | 


has crippled the | 


fighting fleet should be defeated. But whatever may have 
| been the danger, we are little better off by the events which 
| have occurred. As Mr. Bruce himself confesses, the power of 
| France is only impaired to give place to that of Prussia, and 
|he comforts himself by the thought that Prussia has no navy. 
|But how long will be the interval till Prussia has one? The 
strength of his argument on this point depends on the length 
}of that interval, which he assumes will be long, but which 
may just as well as be brief. Even if the cession of part of 
the French fleet is no part of the treaty of peace, Prussia has 
felt too keenly in the present war the triumph of the enemy 
jon her coasts, and Germany has aspired too long to be a naval 
| power, to make it doubtful that every effort will at once 
|be made to obtain a first-rate fleet. And that fleet, 
| we may be sure, will be adapted to its work,—the 
vessels all efficient, with appropriate transports to make 
it serviceable to a military power, and the whole instrument 
ready for action on the very instant of war. Germany, we 
believe, is not so likely to conspire an aggressive war as France 
has been, though her character as a single State has yet to be 
acquired; but a quarrel with England isnot impossible, and on its 
arising, we should at once be confronted by this new possibility 
of invasion. And this is not the whole matter. It is a pure 
assumption that Trance will have enough to do for many years 
to repair the injuries by the war, and will be certain to reduce 
her fleet. The power which entered Spain seven years after 
Waterloo should recover more quickly now, after a less ex- 
‘ hausting war and with the help of a more productive industry. 
The mere competition of Prussia alone will be an obstacle to 
the reduction of the French fleet, and the only result of the 
war may be to give us two chances of being attacked instead 
of one, with this difference besides, that now that Germany is 
made, France and Germany may be allies against us, and 
neither is so likely as before under all circumstances to make a 
‘war by its neighbour upon England the occasion of an attack 
upon that neighbour. Apparently, then, the safety of England 
‘even from invasion—unless for the briefest interval—is less 
assured than before; at our customary rate of progress, we can 
by no means be confident we shall have time enough for any 
necessary improvements. 

But the important matter is, of course, not the mere risk of 
attack at home, but the dangers to our interests abroad ; and 
here it would be still more hazardous to aflirm that these 
dangers have diminished through the war. Until the war is 
quite ended, it would, perhaps, be unsafe to speculate at all, 
but no one can contemplate the situation it promises to leave 
in Europe without a good deal of uneasiness. France, it is all 
but certain, will be a power casting about for opportunities of 
influence. Bismarck is convinced that she will again try con- 
clusions with Germany, but short of doing so directly, there 
are many things which will seem possible to gratify her ambi- 
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tion, in which other powers beside Germany will be concerned. 
For instance, a weakened France courting an alliance with 
Belgium, and perhaps succeeding through Republican sympa- 
thies, would produce a situation very awkward for our non- 
interventionists. There might be a party asking us to inter- 
fere against France, and not impossibly another party asking 
us to unite with France against Germany, attempting to forbid 
the banns of a French union with Belgium. In no case could 
England even be neutral with credit without some display of 
force, ready to strike promptly, and show that forbearance is 
due to policy and not to any want of power. This and other 
dangers are all possible with the speedy revival of France, and 
it is not prudent to calculate on a weakness of long duration. 
And France will not be the only restless power. ‘The policy 
of Germany has yet to be shaped; the destiny of Austria as a 
dependency of the German Empire, which is the career 
sketched out for it in Berlin, is a puzzle; and Russia remains 
in the background of Europe, biding her time. What is to 
become of the quarrels and alliances of these three Eastern 
Powers, and the views they may take separately or jointly of 
the estate of the Sick Man? The Pul/ Mull Gazette is ap- 
parently extravagant in supposing the chance of an agree- 
ment between Russia and Prussia, by which the former 
would surrender her German Provinces, in exchange fo 
Prussian assistance in obtaining provinces in the South 
which are eager to be annexed to Russia. The latter 
provinces, we suspect, have yet to be discovered, and 
in any case, the Prussian Government is not likely to 
pluck the Russian chestnuts out of the fire—is just as 
likely as not to calculate that a war with Russia would be 
the easiest way to obtain the Baltic provinces,—as easy at 
least as challenging Austria and Turkey, and perhaps England, 
all on behalf of Russia. Still the situation of Eastern Europe is 
chronically full of peril, and as France will be less ready to be 
our ally in the East than before, it would go far to embarrass us 
if Russia could be guaranteed German neutrality in some move- 
ments she might contemplate. And there are remote dangers be- 
sides, such as a Russo-Cermanattack upon India which the whirli- 
gig of events might cause to be organized at any moment, and 
which with a power so capable of organizing war as Germany, 
would certainly expose India to a peril of incalculable magni- 
tude. We should hesitate to affirm that the chances of war 
affecting us are greater than they have been since 1866; on 
the whole, we are inclined to think that the chances are less, 
and that they may even tend to diminish ; but unfortunately it 
is not so much the degree of probability that war will occur 
we have to consider, as the degree of danger we run from 
wars that are probable or possible. The latter danger may be 
increased, while the former is diminished, and it is the latter 
alone which should regulate our insurance. 

Such is the only view we can come to on the points which 
Mr. Bruce discussed. Certainly, in our opinion there is no one 
result of the war which should induce us to slacken our pre- 
parations, under the idea that we shall have a longer time to 
prepare for an evil day. The upshot, apparently, is that the 
contingencies of invasion or attack are very little changed, but 
that if war should occur at all, we must be prepared for far more 
serious attacks and on a far larger scale than any we have been 
wont to contemplate. In this view we could conceive no folly 
more lamentable than the neglect of the real lessons of the war, 
which may be summed up in two words,—efliciency, readiness. 
The war is a new lesson on the inutility of undeveloped forces. 
France is fighting with only a fraction of her real strength, 
because her developed force at the outset was ludicrously unfit 
to cope with the enemy, and even the defence of her capital 
gives too little time to prepare new legions. And although 
in some wars we could count upon gaining time, we could not 
do so in case of inyasion, nor do so without fatal loss and dis- 
credit if we were supporting an ally whose country was in 
danger of becoming the seat of war. To be unready in the 
one case might be fatal to our existence, as in the other to 
the alliance we had entered upon, not to speak of our “ pres- 
tige.” If we study the war aright, then, we should prepare 


without loss of time such an organization of our forces that on | 


the first hint of danger the entire home foree—Army, Militia, 
and Volunteers—should, if necessary, be mobilized, ready to 
meet an enemy. With such an organization we should at once 
have ample forces for any possible invasion, and whether in- 
vasion were in question or not, be able to despatch two or 
three army corps—eighty or a hundred thousand men—to any 
threatened point in our vast Empire, or to co-operate with an 
ally. Perhaps even this would be insufficient, and the number 
of our offensive contingent is certainly a point for discussion ; 


| but it is not doubtful that, whatever the number we fix, it 
should be a reality, and not a sham. The certainty that we 

' could do so much would give us a very different standing 

_from what we have in the Councils of Europe, and coupled 

| With our strength at home, would be one of the surest guaran- 

_ tees for a general peace. 

| 

| Faisal Tabs ectianie enact aida 
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| LORD AMBERLEY AND TIE EDUCATION ACT. 


A VERY important part of the political labour of the day, 
| L especially that part which is done by organized societies, 
| with clever paid secretaries, appears to consist in the endea- 
| Vour to pad out into a tolerably substantial and solid form, 
| —in fact, into the dimensions of a “cry,”—those moral or 
| intelleg¢tual scruples as to any course proposed by any Govern- 
ment which would never seriously impress any but the most 
| crotchety and finikin of individual intellects, were it not for 
| the systematic and artistic efforts of the grievance-mongers in 
giving them colour, life, and body. Even then, when a 
| particular grievance has been dressed up in the most effee- 
| tive and artistic way by a thoroughly practised hand, has had 
| a little stuffing here and there to complete its symmetry, and 
la little touch of rouge here an there to brighten its eom- 





‘| plexion, we sometimes find ourselves suddenly losing all grasp 


of it, as if it were of the same stuff as the little ghost girl 
reported the other day from an American town, whom all 
‘the town knew perfectly well by sight, but whom none 
‘of them could catch without her melting away in the 
leatcher’s arms. After so many grievances of principle 
have been triumphantly removed, there is very naturally 
la “ brisk inquiry,” as the City calls it, for safe grievances of 
| principle still agitatable, without which political life would 
| become very dead indeed. At present, the grievance of this 
| kind which meets with most favour is the so-called religious 
grievance against the new Edueation Act, which Lord Am- 
berley, with a certain minuteness of political handling that 
reminds one of the practised touch of a watchmaker for ex- 
eeedingly fine and delicate wheels and springs, puts to- 
gether with great care in the new number of the Z/cological 
Review, intimating pretty distinctly, from his own knowledge 
of the fine hairspring, that it will go,—which, no doubt, for 
a certain number of hours it will, and if properly wound up 
from time to time by the experienced hands of the National 
Education League, perhaps even for a considerable period. 
We are sorry to see any public man on the eve of the first 
attempt to work the great Act of last Session, devoting him- 
self to the task of renovating and refreshing the so-called 
‘religious difficulty.’ But it is, of course, inevitable, and we 
are not at all sure that the extreme difficulty of so presenting 
it as to make it seem really tangible, even in such apt hands 
as Lord Amberley’s, will not do as much to discourage the 
secularist fanatics, as the practical working of the scheme 
in the hands of large-minded and liberal men, if that can be 
managed, will certainly do, Let us look at Lord Amberley’s 
statement of the grievances, and see if they are really worthy 
to cause grief to ‘such beings as we are, in such a world 
as the present.” ‘ Parents,” says Lord Amberley, “ who 
dissent from the doctrines taught are supposed to be com- 
pletely protected by the permission to withdraw their child- 
ren from these lessons. They are in fact protected exactly 
as the Nonconformists were in the case of Church-rates by the 
freedom they enjoyed to stay away from the parish church.” 
Lord Amberley’s parallel would be much more correct if all 
the Dissenting Church-ratepayers had habitually attended the 
parish church, but had objected to the reading of the prayer 
for “the Church Militant,’ and had in consequence been 
permitted to leave the Church before that prayer was read. 
We exceedingly doubt if, in that case, the ratepayers would 
have discovered a grievance in the fact that their rate went 
(inter alia) to pay for a minute part of the service which they 
disliked and did not attend. English ratepayers are fond of 
grievances, but they do not look for their grievances through 
a political microscope, as Lord Amberley does. 

| Bat Lord Amberley goes on to make his grievance out a little 





| better: “An obscure local body,” says Lord \mberley,“probably 

of limited information and narrow views, 1° empowered to tax 
| us for the support of dogmas of which no official statement is 

to be found, and the nature of which will be very imperfectly 
| known. A serious disability will then be imposed on Dissent- 
| ing parents (the word ‘ Dissenting’ being used with reference to 
| the religious teaching of the school), for they will contribute 
|as much to the common fund as others, but they will not 
| obtain the same advantages. For, in the first place, their 
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children will receive only secular, while those of conform- 
ing parents receive both secular and religious education. 
And, in the second place, if they desire religious instruc- 
tion as well, they will be obliged to seek it elsewhere, 
at their own expense, while conforming parents obtain 
it in the school, at the expense of the public.” Lord 
Amberley’s “first place’’ and ‘second place” are merely 
artificial variations of the same place. It can hardly be a 
separate grievance to a Dissenting parent that he does not 
get religious instruction in the State school, and that he must 
get it elsewhere, unless it be a separate grievance to a man 
that he is not in one place and isin another, but this is the sort 
of wayin which this kind of grievance is padded out. Then, as to 
the grievance itself. Is it greater than that of the parents whose 
boys are withdrawn at their particular request from the play- 
ground, because they are too much of invalids? Isit not equally 
true of those parents that “they will contribute as much to the 
common fund as others, but will not obtain the same advan- 
tages”? May it not be said with just as much truth in Lord 
Amberley’s formula, that, in the first place, these children will 
receive only mental, while those of other parents will receive 
also bodily, advantages; and, in the second place, they will 
be obliged to seek elsewhere for the moderate exercise and 
amusement which they could obtain in the school playground 
at the expense of the public, but for this disqualification / 
Indeed, Lord Amberley’s first objection applies, as he himself 
perceives, to childless ratepayers also. They, too, ‘ will con- 
tribute the same as others to the common fund, but will not 
obtain the same advantages ;"’ and yet, as far as we know, they 
are not expected to make any great grievance of it, or raise any 
formidable objection to the Act on that account. Yes, says 
Lord Amberley, but even childless ratepayers who happen to 
agree with the schoolmaster in religion will be rated “ for the 
support of a faith they do hold,” while childless ratepayers 
who disagree with the schoolmaster will be rated for the 
support of a faith they do not hold. Is that by any means 
certain? It clearly is not true, if the rate would be precisely the 
same whether the religious class existed in the school or not, 
and this, we take it, will in practice always be so. In that 
case the ratepayer will be rated for the school generally, and 
will have the modicum of pain, whatever that may be, of 
knowing that he helps to pay a schoolmaster who does not 
agree with him on religious matters, and who teaches other 
people’s children what he does not approve of, but not of 
knowing that he is paying him any more than he would have 
to pay him if these lessons were discontinued. If that bea 
grievance, it is very nearly as much a grievance that he should 
pay a schoolmaster who differs from him in political opinions, 
and who spreads those political opinions gratuitously out of 
school hours. In either case, he helps to support a man who 
teaches opinions of which he disapproves to other persons, 
and in neither case does he pay anything extra for that teach- 
ing. Cavils of conscience can go no further than scruples such 
as these. 

But Lord Amberley and the agitators whose views he 
throws into an intellectual form, may be met on better ground 
than this. The real drift of their objections applies absolutely 
as much to teaching children questionable canons of taste, 
and questionable principles of morality, as to teaching them 
questionable religious faiths, and even more so, for parents 
are not empowered to withdraw their children from moral 
lessons they might happen to disapprove. If, after you 
have protected parent and child by ensuring the right to 
withdraw from all unwelcome religious teaching, the ery 
of persecution is still to be raised, because a lesson is given 
by the paid schoolmaster in which the parent who thus 
withdraws his child does not agree, — you must go a 
great deal further, and tie down your school system so as 
never to let the schoolmaster’s character have free play 
at all on any side of life on which opinion is divided and 
knowledge is not certain. You must forbid him to speak of 
Charles I. or of Cromwell, as bad or good; you must shut 
his mouth when he ventures to express his views as to the 
Reformation or the Magna Charta; you must impose silence 
in the name of all the offended consciences of a thousand 
ratepayers if he talks of the perjury of the coup d'etat, or the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, as an act of wickedness; you 
must interpose sternly if he talks of good and bad as absolute 
and primeval distinctions ; you must frown on any suggestion 
that the soul is an immaterial principle distinct from the body ; 
you must forbid poetry which exalts either republicanism or 
royalty ; you must make the man, in short, a mere funnel for 
diffusing the knowledge of a few of the phenomena of the 











exact sciences, and of the grammatical distinctions of the 
English language. The true reason why we have always 
battled for the freedom of the schoolmaster to teach, with as 
little sectarianism as possible, his own religious belief, is not 
that we care for dogmatic teaching, but that we do care to put 
the master in the most living possible relation to the children, 
Every one of Lord Amberley’s arguments mean, if they mean 
anything, that this is not to be,—and mean especially that 
on Morality on which opinions are very nearly as much and 
as hotly divided as on religion, the master is not to have a 
word to say which would offend, for instance, the extreme 
utilitarian, or the sceptic who believes that the ideas of good 
and bad are altogether the growth of custom and education, 
[t is ridiculous to maintain that a schoolmaster is to exclude 
“God” from his school vocabulary, and that he is not also 
to exclude “ conscience.” The latter word raises disputes at 
least as deep and violent as the former. But if this line 
of policy is to be pursued, the schoolmaster must be, sooner 
or later, shut off from all living relations with his scholars, 
on the plea that everything is a matter of opinion which goes 
to form real character,—whence nothing can result but the 
abolition of all tracniny, and with it of all the moral bless- 
ings of education. The children of our dangerous classes 
would profit little indeed by intercourse for a few hours on 
any day with a human funnel for scientific phenomena and 
historic dates. It is the moral and religious side of cha- 
racter which really educates, and the moral and religious side 
of character is the side which is rooted deepest in the great 
mental conflicts of the age. 





THE PRESIDENTIAL POLICY OF GENERAL GRANT. 
YN Fall Elections of Congressmen in the United States 

are now pending, and some sharp contests are antici- 
pated, for although the people are not immediately divided on 
any important questions of principle, the bitterness of party 
dissensions between Republicans and Democrats is as keen as 
it ever was. The issue that is now placed before the Ameri- 
can people is a personal one, and in choosing between Demo- 
eratic and Republican candidates, the electors of the States 
simply say “Ay” or “No” to the question, “Are you con- 
tent with General Grant’s Administration?” At South Bend, 
in the State of Indiana, Mr. Schuyler Colfax, the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Union, has been making a powerful defence of 
the Government before a meeting of his old constituents. Mr. 
Colfax does not come forward as a candidate, and indeed, 
after a public service of twenty years, he announces his 
intention of retiring from public life at the close of his 
term of office. General Grant, he thinks, will be re- 
nominated for the Presidency for 1872, and _ the 
country will then expect to have an Eastern or Southern 
Vice-President joined in the nomination with the Western 
President. Mr. Colfax, himself a Western man, waives his 
claim to re-election, but before quitting the scene of political 
conflict in his native State, he has put on record an able defence 
of the President’s policy against the charges of the electioneer- 
ing Democrats. Mr. Colfax has held the highest place in 
Congress ; for six years he was Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and was only removed thence to take the chair in 
the Senate as Vice-President. His statements may be received 
with confidence in matters of fact, and though English Liberals 
will not find it easy to agree with some of his conclusions— 
particularly in questions of fiscal policy—they will, on the 
whole, acknowledge that he has made out his case, and proved 
“that the confidence reposed by the majority of the people, in 
1868, in the election of a Republican President and a Repub- 
lican Congress has not been misplaced.” 

General Grant was elected upon certain professions of poli- 
tical faith which Mr. Colfax enumerates. The more important 
are: —“‘ Equal civil and political rights for all under our national 
authority ;” “the condemnation of all forms and plans of 
direct or indirect repudiation of the Debt as a national crime ;” 
‘the equalization and reduction of taxation ;” “the reduction 
of the rate of interest on the public debt as soon as refunding 
became honestly possible ;” and “administrative retrench- 
ment,’ Beside these important and practical pledges, there 
were others of a more sentimental character; “Peace” and 
“sympathy with oppressed peoples,” “amnesty to all who 
co-operate in restoring concord in the South,” and “the 
European doctrine of ‘once a subject always a subject’ to be 
resisted at every hazard,” “foreign emigration to be fostered,” 
and “pensions to be ever considered as sacred obligations. 
These were the promises that General Grant made to the 
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mene 
people when he obtained power. The Democrats who now 
assail his administration offered a determined opposition to 
the performance of several of these pledges, they still chal- 
lenge the policy of others, and with respect to the rest, they 
insist that the President and his advisers have not kept faith 
with the nation. Mr. Colfax traverses all the points of the 
Republican programme, and proves by facts how thoroughly 
it has been carried out. 


The great struggle for securing “equal civil and political , 


rights to all” has at last been brought to an end by the enact- 
ment of the Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution. Like 
the Thirteenth Amendment, which wiped out the stain of 
Slavery, and the Fourteenth Amendment, which gave the 
Negro civil equality before the law, the Fifteenth Amendment, 


which forbids that race or colour should anywhere be made a 
ground of political disability, was carried in the teeth of a_ 


violent Democratic opposition. The difliculties, however, 
were overcome, and the assurance of the Repubiican pro- 
gramme in 1868, “we will make the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence a living reality on every inch of American soil,” was 
nobly accomplished. Against this part of President Grant’s 
work it is vain for the Democrats to protest now, so they pass 
it by in silence. But it is nevertheless a pledge redeemed, and 
one of the greatest. Next in importance is the question of 
the Debt. The Democratic policy has generally favoured re- 


pudiation either in its naked form, or in the shape of proposals | 


to “tax the bonds ” or to pay them off in greenbacks. Every 
scheme of the kind the Administration of General Grant 
has resisted as ‘a national crime,” and Mr. Colfax does 
what may be needful in Indiana, but is not necessary 
in this country, when he shows by argument the impolicy as 
well as injustice of these pians. Lest it should be said that 
the Democrats have ceased to entertain their plans of repudia- 
tion, Mr. Colfax quotes a resolution passed only three months 
ago by a Democratic convention in Ohio, which affirms, ‘ That 
the so-called war debt is a fraud and a swindle, and was 
created under false pretences, and in violation of the Constitu- 
tion ; we are, therefore, uncompromisingly in favour of repu- 
diating the whole of the bonded war debt of the United 
States.” Such audacious declarations as these cannot fail, as 
Mr. Colfax observes, to weigh down American securities in the 
Bourses of the world, and they have succeeded too well in 
retarding the natural enhancement of American credit. In 
this way they have delayed the accomplishment of another of 
General Grant’s pledges,—the refunding of the Debt at a lower 
rate of interest. 
result, Congress was able to pass in its last session a Fund- 
ing Bill, which would gradually sell off the existing 6 per 
cent. bonds, and issue new securities at 5, 4}, and 4 per cent. 
“ By the more faithful collection of our revenues,” says Mr. 


But in spite of their efforts to defeat the | 


City of New York spend nearly 24 millions of dollars a year 
on the government of one million of inhabitants,—which rate 


of expenditure, if they were to govern the United States, with 
a population of forty millions, would demand a revenue of 
960,000,000 of dollars. Comparing the last eighteen months of 
'Mr. Johnson’s Presidency with the first eighteen months of 
General Grant's, we find that the expenditure, not in- 
'cluding interest on debt, of the former was $32,000,000, 
and of the latter $245,000,000. In the same periods the 
interest on the debt was respectively $211,000,000 and 
$195,000,000 ; showing a total decrease in the public charge 
during the year and a half of the Grant administration amount- 
ing to more than 3100,000,000. These splendid results the 
| Democrats cannot well impugn, and they are driven to strange 
straits in attacking the financial success of the Government. One 
critic compares the taxes levied in the last year of Mr. John- 
'son’s term with those levied in the first year of the new pre 
‘sidency, and finds a balance of incomings for the latter ot 
| nearly 28,000,000 of dollars. Ile adds, * This is a reduction 
of taxation with a vengeance!” It happens that in the two 
| years precisely the same taxes were in force, and if the re- 
‘venue from them was so much larger under General Grant 
than under Mr. Johnson, the reason was, not that the people 
| ware more heavily burdened, but that the collection was 
|made more faithfully and stringently, the Excise aroused to 
|activity, and the scandalous power of the “ Whiskey Ring” 
| broken. All through the finance of the States the same im- 
‘provement was manifest. On the receipts from Internal 
| Revenue, Customs, and Land Sales there was an increase of 
| $7,000,000 of dollars during the first eighteen months 
| of Grant's rule, compared with the last eighteen months of Mr. 
| Johnson's. And in the last Session, Congress felt the financial 
| position to be so secure that it proceeded permanently to re- 
| duce taxation—at the rate of $55,000,000 per annum Internal 
taxes, and ~25,000,000 on the Tariff—and so to perform 
another of the great pledges of the Republican programme. 

It is unnecessary to follow the minor questions on which 
General Grant has carried out the promises of his party ; the 
liberal treatment of pensioners claiming recompense for their 
meritorious conduct in the war; the final triumph of the 
Republican policy of the Homestead Acts over the corrupt 
Democratic practice of Land Grants to railways and other cor- 
porations ; the revision of the naturalization laws, which secure 
to every foreigner naturalized as an American citizen the full 
privileges of that status, whether at home or abroad. These 
are, no doubt, successes, for which the United States should be 
| grateful to her Republican Administration and Congress ; but 
after all, they are insignilicant compared with the great finan- 

cial problems which General Grant and his advisers seem to be 
Until the Democrats can show a re- 





in a fair way to solve. 


Colfax, “our retrenched expenditure, and the consequent | cord of more magnificent success in administration and fiseal 
monthly reduction of our debt, the premium on gold had) reform, until they learn to respect common honesty and 
dwindled down to about 10 per cent., and our 6 per cent. bonds | decency in their public declarations, they need not expect to 





had become ‘ worth their face ’ in the recognized currency of the | 


world.” Unfortunately, the outbreak of the European war 
and the consequent disorganization of the money markets 
have advanced the premium on gold, and weakened the prices 
of the bonds of all nations. In consequence, the refunding 
scheme has for the present been postponed, but that it can 
and will be carried out is not to be questioned. While making 
this effort to reduce the permanently accruing charge for 
interest on the debt, the Administration of President Grant 
have also been labouring to diminish the capital amount. 
During Mr. Johnson’s last year of office none of the debt was 
paid off ; in the first eighteen months of the Grant Adminis- 
tration nearly one hundred and seventy million dollars were 
cleared off, and the nation was thus relieved of an annual 
charge for interest of about nine million dollars, or almost 
one million and three-quarters sterling. 

How have these immense operations been possible? Mr. 
Colfax answers, in part by the unparalleled recuperative power 
and progressive force of the nation, but in part also by admin- 
istrative efliciency and honesty. The Democrats assert that 
the Government of a Democratic President and Congress 
would fall far more lightly on the people. Mr. Colfax takes 
two instances; the Democratic Administration of President 
Buchanan before the war, and the existing Democratic Govern- 
ment of the City of New York. He calculates that under 
Buchanan the expenses of Government amounted to 2} 
dollars per head of the population,—in gold, be it remembered, 
and at the low prices ruling before the war; while under 


supplant the Republican party in the conlidence of the nation. 


| 
| 
=— = 
RELIGIOUS IMMODESTY., 
IIE Rev. W. Woolhouse Robinson, M.A., late incumbent of 
Christ Church, Chelsea, and Chaplain to the late Honourable 
and Rey. the Earl of Piymouth,—who is careful to tell us that his 
family, ‘* in their unregenerate days, before they were, by the power 
of the Holy Spirit, ‘made new creatures in Christ Jesus,’ and 
adopted into the family of the blood royal of heaven,” were ‘ proud 
of ancestry,”—and who apparently piqued themselves on it also a 
little after that era,—though doubtless a person of great devotional 
zeal, has committed in his old age what strikes us asan act of more 
excruciating religious immodesty than any to which our slight 
acquaintance with Evangelical tract-writers had ever before intro- 
duced us. The catch-penny pietism which is so widely distributed 
under titles like ** ‘Tender Grass for Christ’s Labs ” and * Hob- 
nailed Shoes for Sliding Sinners,” is nauseous and mischievous 
enough, but it has fallen to the lot of a dignitary of the Church 
| to recommend, and of a venerable as well as, no doubt, thoroughly 
; zealous clergyman of what they call, in their horrible religious 
slang, “experimental religion,” of some forty-eight years’ standing, 
| to write, alittle work of a far more really offensive nature than any- 
| thing of the kind,—written in earnest, as no doubt this is,—which 
| we ever yet met with, It is an account by this geutleman of his 
| success, within the space of two years, in converting his father (an 


| aged clergyman, over eighty years old, of the high-and-dry 








Grant the average is but 2 dollars a head, in paper, and at | school up to the time of his conversion), mother, sister, and two 


present high prices. 


Again, the Democratic rulers of the | brothers, the elder of these last being also a clergyman and a Fellow 
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and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge, at the time of his 


“conversion,” and of the difficulties which lay in his path. It is 


only fair to say that his last surviving (and younger) brother 
had agreed with him that this account should be published 
as soon as all but one of the family were gone, and that it 
was then expected that the story would be told by one of 
the converts,—the younger brother, Disney Robinson, at that 
time himself a clergyman,—instead of by the successful family 
missionary; but as Disney died in 1869, and the evangelist 
of the family was left the last of his generation, the compact 
is fulfilled by that gentleman himself. ‘The Dean of Glon- 
cester, Dean Law, ‘whose praise,” to use Mr. Robinson's 
pet phrase throughout his tract, “is in all the (Evangelical) 
Ciurches,”—** Evangelical ” being put in brackets, as we under- 
stand it, in order to convey that all other Churches are not 
Churches at all except in name,—has told Mr. Robinson that if 
this tract remained unpublished, he (Mr. Robinson) would be 
‘“‘cuilty before God.” ‘The same very reverend gentleman (when 
Archdeacon Law) addressed My. to this effect :— 
‘* Never have I been so deeply interested with any memoir as 
this ;"—whence we conclude that the Dean of Gloucester’s reading 
must be dreary and meagre in the extreme,—‘‘it is not uncom- 
mou, as we know, for porents to be instrumental in bringing their 
children to a saving knowledge of Christ, but I have never heard, 
as in your case, of a child being so highly privileged as to be the 
means of leading every member of his family, both pareuts 
/, to the foot of the Cross.” The Dean of Gloucester 
has further committed himself, we are told, to a clear know- 


Robinson 


i 


ledge of God's will as to the form of publication, having 
tten in a recent letter, ‘Jt seems to be the Lonp's will that the 





moria! should appear with your owa name,” which is probably true 

y in that sense in which it may also have been true that it was 
the Lord's will that it should appear in good type and exceedingly | 
bad English under the title of ‘* The Converted Family; or, the 
Riches of Divine Grace,” with Messrs. Nisbet’s name as publisher 
on the title-page, and a good maxy pointed references to the rank 
of the family, at least on the mother’s side, and a good many 
proofs of their weakness for that form of vanity, scattered through 
the seventy-two or so pages of maudlin and pompous pictism of 
which it is composed. So far as all these characteristics may 


only ir 
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him “* A Warning Voice,” or some other of the Religious Tract 
Society’s publications; how, in the agony of his prayer that the 
tract might take hold of his father’s heart, he had a vision that he 
saw all his family except himself going down into the pit of ever- 
lasting damnation, and did not regret it because they did not “ loye 
Jesus ;” aud how, when he got up from his vision and began to 
work still more eagerly at their conversion, lest the vision should 
some day come true, he found his father already interested in the 
little tract aforesaid, and in a fair way to the abolition of the 
whist-table, the conflagration of the cards, and his final conversion ? 
Would Mr. Robinson's faith have been less sincere if he had con- 
cealed from the world that he brought upon his mother an attack 
of gout in the stomach by exciting her with his arguments, and 
then offered up a prayer beside her, while she was still apparently 
insensible, which she heard, and which led to her conversion ? 
Does he seriously think that the Divine cause is in such a bad way 
that it would suffer through the suppression of all these domestic 
details, which he at least should have been the last to make 
known? If he does, he clearly has not much of the faith to which 
he attaches so overwhelming an importance. If he does not, hig 
only excuse must be that, though God has no need of his particular 
services, yet he feels all delicate scruples silenced in his heart by 
the intensity of a religious zeal which compels him to publish to 
the world what will redound, iu his belief, to the glory of God, 
In the latter case, we can only say that we think him very much 
mistaken. Religious feelings which impel men to publish to the 
world how they have rebuked a poor old father for playing whist, 
argued a mother into a fit, and triumphed over two brothers and a 
sister in inexpressibly feeble religious controversies, are much 
more likely to disgust men with what is commonly called doing 
everything for the glory of God, than to advauce the cause of re- 
ligion. And more especially is this the case where ‘‘ the instrument 
of God's glory” is so entirely unable to give his views a coherent 
shape as Mr. Robinson. Anything more twaddling and frequently 
ungrammatical than the greater portion of this tract we have sel- 
dom seen. ‘That the man is sincere and pious we see; that, in- 
tellectually speaking, he is very much of a goose we also see. We 
hardly kuow whether we are most repelled by the immodesty or 
the silliness of such passages as this :— 
“One night, when my revered parent and myself were playing double 











‘seem to be God's will,” the publication of the memorial, and its | 
publication under Rev. William Woolhouse, M.A.’s own name, 
may be said to be God's willalso. If this worthy gentleman had | 
been a little more capable of understanding what religious modesty | 
and decent reserve are, it would certainly have been Grod’s will | 
that he should not publish at all this certainly well-meant but | 
quite as certainly nauseous and mischievous little production. It | 
is God's will, we suppose, that vain and narrow-miuded people, so | 
far ouly as they are yain and narrow-minded without any respon- | 
sibility of their own, should act vainly and narrow-mindedly. 
But we may safely conclude that it will also be God’s will at some 
distant future that they shall feel sincere shame at the exhibitions 
of this character which they have given in time past; and if so, 
Mr. Robinson will no doubt in that distant future feel extremely 
uncomfortable in recalling, if he does recall, this very disgusting 
little testimony of his to what he calls ‘“ the riches of divine grace,” 
and what we should call the poverty of human grace. 


as 
us 


dummy (and as I was at home for the long vacation, my evenings were at 
liberty), L thus began, ‘My dear father, will you allow me to suggest, 
that, as we are living at atime emphatically called the march o/ intellect, 
when there is so much valuable knowledge to be easily obtained, would 
it not bo better, instead of playing cards every night, for me sometimes 
to read aloud somo interesting work?’ To this te replied, ‘No! I 
prefer the card-table.’ I thought it prudent then to say no more. At 
our next sitting, I ventured to speak stronger, and said, * Do you not 
think, sir, that so much card-playing is waste of time, which might be 
more profitably employed ?’—‘ William, what do you mean? I prefer 
the card-table.’ This was uttered in a very decided tone, as if remem- 
bering my remark on the preceding night, so I thought it most judicious 
(having gained a little, calling it waste of time), to say no more till the 
next evening. I then ventured to use still stronger language, and 
addressed him as follows: ‘My dearest father, excuse my again 
referring to cards, but I confess I feel very deeply respecting the time 
wasted, which I consider sinfu/! In our baptism we were signed with 
the sign of the cross, in token that we should not be ashamed to confess 
tho faith of Christ crucified, and to fight manfully under His banner 
| against s/a, the world, and the devi/, and to continue Christ's faithful 
soldier and servant unto our life’s end. By our card-playing,’ I 
added, ‘we are breaking this covenant.’ During the delivery of this 





When, therefore, we speak of the issue of this tract as a gross act 
of religious immodesty, we by no means mean that it was not done 
under a sense of duty. Many immodest things are done by reli- 
gious people every day under a perverted sense of duty, from the 
feelivg by which they are carried away that having been made 
such special “ instruments,”—that is always the phrase,—of the 
Holy Ghost, they are bound to give up all private feelings of 
delicacy in the matter, and publish abroad the “ riches of divine 
grace.” 
strong private feeling were not as much due to the direct influence of 
God as any other element in the matter!—and as if God were in 
such deplorable need of people to proclaim minutely what spiritual 
changes Ile has worked in them and for them, that the very persons 
who keep interpolating at every second line, ‘ Not unto us, but to Thy 
name be the praise,’ till we are quite sick of the formula of renuncia- 
tion and begin to doubt its veracity, are constrained to think that if 
they don’t break through ail delicacy and lay bare the secrets of 
their domestic and religious life, the divine cause will suffer for 
their reserve. The great thesis of these Evangelical fanatics that 
‘faith’ is everything and ‘works’ nothing, is contradicted by 
their preposterous anxiety to publish to the world all the little 
religious events of their own lives. Could not this worthy Mr. 


Robinson have had faith without publishing to the world how he 
reproved his poor old father for whist-playing, how he thrust upon 


As if that delicacy which prompts reserve on matters of | 


quotation, I perceived my venerable parent’s countenance change, and, 
moving his head very angrily, he exclaimed, with much emphasis, 
‘What do you mean, sir? Where have you been to learn this? I 
| replied, ‘My godmother called my attention to it, and it has made mo 
| feel wo are all ignorant of the most important of all subjects.’ He 
| rejoined, ‘ How dare you talk so to me, sir? You, a mere boy, presume 
| to tell we my duty!’ Then, with a feeling, which seemed to choke his 
| utterance, and, accompanied with tears, he said, changing his tone to 
| one of grief, ‘I perceive you will bring down my gray hairs with sorrow 
| to, the grave.’ This quite overcame me, and, for the time, had the 
effect he wished to produce. I said, affectionately, ‘ My dearest father, 
anything but this; quite the reverse; my earnest desire is to prevent 
| it; that is why I spoko as I did; however, I will now resumo the cards. 
On taking them up, he calmly uttered, ‘That's right, now we shall go 
on nicely.’ I rejoiced I had been able to speak so boldly, hoping, by 
| the Divine blessing, that I should proceed step by step, till my end was 
| gained.” 


| 


> 
* 


| Of course, Mr. Robinson disapproves as much of all mere amusc- 
| ments, like chess and the magic lanthorn, as he does of novels, 
| cards, quadrilles, and waltzes (‘‘those powerful instruments, 
‘through the influence of Satan, the god of this world, to ruin 
' immortal souls,” he calls the two latter exercises), and would have 

worried the poor old octogenarian as much, if he had been accus- 
| tomed to spend his evenings in guessing riddles or playing the 

violin (to any but sacred tunes), as he did about innocently play- 
ing whist with “double dummy.” ‘The sin, as far as we understand 
it,—but Mr. Robinson does not shine in explaining his meaning,— 
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consists in enjoying any amusement that takes the mind away 
from Heaven and Hell. ‘Are you a natural man or a spiritual 
man ?” asks his godmother just before his conversion,—as if the 
one excluded the other,—and we can at least answer for him that 
ince his conversion, whatever his spiritual attainments may have 
been, he has not been “a natural man” but an exceedingly artiti- 
cial one. 
to abolish nature, and in some respects to have succeeded admirably, 
—as, for instance, in the pride with which he publishes the follow- 
ing vision,— 

“J was prostrate on the ground in a kind of agony of prayer for the 
conversion of my beloved family, and I imagined the last great day had 
arrived. I thought I was on the summit cf a high mountain, at the 
corner of a right angle; whilst that solemn and soul-stirring hymn, 
‘Lo! He comes with clouds descending,’ was being most beautifully 
chanted by the heavenly choir. All those who bad ‘ washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of Tuk Lama’ were moving by me on 
one side, calmly and majestically, onward and upward, to eternal bliss; 


whilst all the rest of mankind were gliding down, on the other side, | 


with fearful rapidity to eternal perdition. I beheld every member of 
my family hastening by me to the bottomless pit, and as they passed, 
each one shricked aloud, ‘Oh! save me, save m Let not the reader 





deem it strange when I declare, however awful it may appear, that 
instead of sympathizing with the poor sufferers and praying for their 
deliverance, I replied with calm composure, aud the feeling that they 
had no right to enter the celestial city, «No! you / 
} 


not Jesus!’ 1 felt 
that their day of grace was gone for ever,—t all earthly ties were 
dissolved,—that they had despised my repoated warnings and messages 





of gospel truth,—that they would not be happy in their unregenerate | 


state even in heaven itself,—and that it was now ‘ fvo /ute.’” 

Anyhow, he seems to have been very successful in rehearsing how 
at some future day he would stifle all love for relatives who did 
not ‘love Jesus.” 

Mr. Robinson never makes a wilder mistake than when he says 
that the conversions of his family were solely due to the Holy 
Spirit, “ for, I could only appeal to the understanding.” Whatever 
he did appeal to,—very likely it may have been their heart, for 
though he was an odious prig, he was an odious prig in thorough 
earnest, and genuinely pious in his own small way,—he assuredly 
did not reach their understanding, or if he did, their understand- 
ing must have been much quicker than ours. 

The unique feature of the tract is, however, as we have said 
before, its religious immodesty. It publishes the author's private 
delight in what is technically called experimental religion,—but 
what, by the way, does an ‘‘ experimental chapter” mean? the 
15th chapter of St. John, about the vine and its branches, is em- 
phatically so termed ;—he publishes his father’s card-playing habits 
and religious inferiority to himself ; he publishes his mother’s family 
pride, and her satisfaction in having an elder brother who was 
decided on the testimony of the majority of Law Lords to be 
“heir to the Barony of Braye,” though, ‘from some cause not 
easy to explain, it was given to his opponent, who now enjoys 
the peerage,” (we fear there is something of the grieved vanity of 
the world in that sentence of good Mr. Robinson’s) ; —he publishes a 
number of the sanctimonious things he said to his relatives, and of 
the agonies of prayer he indulged in in private for them all;—in a 
word, he publishes the most private concerns and emotions, and 
almost seems to take a morbid delight in thus stripping his mind 
of its natural and wholesome privacy. Is not the sacrifice of 
natural shame really one of the most cxcit/ng sacrifices the mind 
can make, and one which a certain sort of religious fanaticism 
always seems to sclect as the most pleasing to God ? Is there not 
some real analogy between the tendency of tle pagan and some of 
the more degraded forms of the Christian religion to unite religious 
enthusiasm with violent licence, and this morbid disposition of 
more respectable schools of piety to tear away the natural and 
decent veil from all the most deep-seated feelings? At any rate, 
we can assure Mr. Robinson that if this well-meaning but odious 
little tract of his gets far beyond his own school in the Church, 
instead of winuing it fresh converts, it will win it fresh aversion 
and disgust. ‘To the so-called ‘ Evangelical ” Churches we never 
felt even a momentary attraction ; but this account of Mr. Robin- 
son of the conversion of his family has rendere:l it more an object 
of positive nausea than ever. It seems as strange as it is true 
that the profession,—and, no doubt, the genuine experience,—of 
a profound love for such a Lord and Master as Christ, should 
encourage any sect to break through all the spiritual decencies, 
dignities, and reserves of life, in the manner of which Mr. Wool- 
house Robinson has set us in his ‘* Converted Family ” a most 
unlovely example. 





SCIENTIFIC MERRY-MAKINGS. 
ILE future historian of the nineteenth century, if he endeavours 
to characterize the social aspects of its history, will have to 
take notice of a fact quite unknown to previous centuries, the 


Ile appears to have been engaged in a life-long attempt | 


' periodical congresses for scientific or other special objects, of 
which America inaugurated the practice, but which are by this 
_ time no less abundant in Germany than amongst ourselves, and 
are gradually spreading all over Europe. Practically, they seem 
to have succeeded to those vast fairs of the middle ages of which 
| Nijni Novgorod offers at present the last European example on an 
adequate seale. ‘There seems to be an irrepressible tendency in 
‘mankind to congregate occasionally in large masses, to which the 
| old commercial fair, with its simple amusements, no longer sulfi- 
| ciently responds, so far as respects the educate] and the well-to- 
| do classes, and which these congresses seem to meet. No dou!t this 
| was not their original, nor is it now their ostensible rvison tre. 
| They took their rise, no doubt, in the want felt by persons engaged 
in the same pursuits of meeting together occasionally from all parts 
of a given country, or, as facilities for communication increased, 
| from all parts of the world, to compare notes, impart information 
, to each other, discuss the possibilities of the future. It was soon 
| found that to make such meetings successful, they must generally 
be held in the leisure-time of the classes which they called to- 
gether; but the leisure-time of one member of a family is gene- 
| raily the leisure-time of all; wives and families accompanied the 
scientific men or the specialists to their gatherings, tried, perhaps, 
to take interest in their fathers’, husbands’, brothers’ proceedings, 
but could seldom feel altogether absorbed in them, and sought, or 
were voluntarily provided with, other means of employment and 
amusement. Just as the original trading fair, from being a mere 
medium of bargain and chaffer, attracted to itself the merry-go- 
round, the show, the theatre, and combined the coarser sort of 
pleasures with business, so every congress has now to be provided 
with soirces, excursions, amusements of all kinds. And just as in 
many cases the amusements of the fair prevailed in course of time 
over its business,x—Greenwich Fair, to wit, and many others,—so 
are the excursion and its congeners prevailing at our scientific 
congresses over their science. Of the three thousand guests 
whom the yearly meetings of the ‘ British Association” pour 
into a great town, certainly but a very small proportion go either 
to read or to hear ‘ papers.” So it is with the 1,000 or 1,500 
of the * Social Science Association,” and so in proportion with the 
gatherings of all the smaller Societies. ‘To take the last-mentioned 
instance, the “‘ order of proceedings” of the late Social Science 
meeting at Newcastle-upon-T'yne comprised for each day a specific 
form of relaxation: two “soirées,” a ‘‘ promenade in the castle,” 
an ‘excursion to the Roman wall,” ‘excursions on the river,” 
and to wind up all, an ‘excursion to Alnwick Castle.” Asa 
matter of fact, the most important, and it might have been 
thought the most interesting, discussion of the whole meeting, that 
on the present war and international arbitration, was broken up 
and adjourned after a mere morning skirmish, on account of an 
impending launch, which cleared in like manner almost every other 
department. Nor, indeed, do the officially announced amuse- 
ments by any means indicate the amount of jollification to which 
the scientific congress gives occasion. It is seldom that our pro- 
vincial cities and towns omit to display at such times a really noble 
hospitality. The better known visitors are sure to find quarters 
and the kindliest of welcomes in private houses. Local potentates 
throw open their castles, their picture galleries, their parks. 
Local magnates keep almost open house. ‘Ihere is gencrally some 
local professional society which takes the opportunity of providing 
its counfvcres from other parts of the country with a splendid ban- 
quet. One form of entertainment casily begets another ; a launch 
is followed quite naturally by a dance. No one who simply takes 
up the solemn and ponderous tomes of the ‘* proceedings” of such 
congresses can, by any amount of poring over their pages, have 
any idea of the elaborate and non-elaborate merry-makings, the 
fun and the flirtings, the floods of champagne and adjourn- 
ments after midnight ‘to the devil,” which lie now-a-days 
behind. 

Those who recollect the earlier gatherings of this kind in any 
given society may be apt to feel sad, if not wroth, over the palpable 
falling-off in point of earnestness which they are sure to evince 
after a certain number of repetitions. And if the world were to 
be reformed by the reading of papers, however sincere; by the 
listening to papers, however patient; by the discussion of papers, 
however hotly contested, there would indeed be ground for sorrow 
and apprehension. But the fact is, the shrewd instincts of the 
world tell it more and more that it is not to be reformed by the 
reading or hearing of papers, by discussions which are but a 
chance medley of opinions worth a guinea or half-a-guinea a year 
to ventilate in the estimation of their owners, by resolutions which 
carry with them no practical sanction. And so the said world 
“ gangs its ain gait,” after a little polite coquetting, over the 
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very bodies of physical, social, medical science, &c., whithersoever 
its interests or its fancies may lead it. 

Is, therefore, no benefit to be derived, no good to be done, by 
attending any such gatherings? By no means would we say so. 
The bread cast upon the waters,—provided it be bread, and not a 
stone,—shall return after many days. Earnest words, wherever 
spoken, generally find in some one heart or other an earnest chord 
which vibrates to them. The man who feels he has a witness to 
give, on however humble and homely a subject, is and should be 
more anxious to give that witness, than how it will be received. 
It would be hard to measure the good which is done by such 
congresses by the good which they perhaps might do, but do not. 
The mere fact of their being frequented shows that they answer 
to a want of the day,—not ¢he want which, in the thoughts and 
hopes of the more enthusiastic of their members, they were created 
to supply,—but still a real one. ‘The man who looks upon them 
in the light which we indicated at the commencement of these 
remarks, as being simply the /fuirs of the educated in the nine- 
teenth century, will not be much disappointed at their short- 
comings, their emptiness, and want of purpose. Even if a 
solemnly put forth ‘order of proceedings” turn out to be a 
mere peg on which to hang soirées and excursions, he will 
quarrel with these as little as with the ‘“ Aunt Sallys” or 
gingerbreads of a village fair, held originally under the invoca- 
tion of some saint or martyr. He will certainly never fall 
into the solemn self-delusion of fancying that the attendance at 
such congresses is a yearly duty of life, but neither will he shun 
them altogether, when it may appear to him that some good may 
be done by his presence at them. ‘he lower indeed his estimate 
of the value of such gatherings, the more benefit is he likely him- 
self to derive from them. ‘They will often enable him to renew 
old friendships, sometimes to form new ones; they will not only 
enlarge his knowledge of his own country under its outward 
aspects, bat will open doors which in the ordinary course of things 
would remain closed to him as a single casual visitant, and allow 
him to enter into the social life of his fellow-countrymen in other 
districts than those in which he lives or has friends, other spheres 
and circles than those in which he habitually moves. And if he 
ean take pleasure in observing the mere humours of his fellow-men, 
he will find ample opportunities of doing so. ‘Take one single 
instance from the doings of the last scientific merry-making above 
referred to, the Social Science gathering at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Who would think of inviting a mixed party of 250 gentlemen and 
ladies to a nine miles’ walk? Yet as many as that footed it, we are 
told, through the “‘ Excursion to the Roman Wall.” Where could 
one look fora man capable of walking nine miles and lecturing all the 
way? Dr. Bruce, a learned local antiquarian, was that man. Where, 
since the days of Camacho’s wedding, could one expect to find a 
luncheon provided for 120 people, and capable of filling 250? 
Even such was the large-handed hospitality extended to the ex- 
cursionists by Mr, John Clayton. Where, above all, could one 
dream of seeing an ample entertainment, and wines flowing without 
stint, in a tent hung all round with temperance flags and mottoes 
of the most lugubrious description? ‘The sturdy teetotalism of a 
Northumbrian tradesman, yelept Saint, bore such testimony to 
the astonished guests, Experiences like these hardly fall under 
the head of social or any other science. But Northumbrian walks, 
Northumbrian lecturing powers, Northumbrian teetotalism, and 
Northumbrian hospitality are evidently things which can only be 
realized by experience. And such experience is perhaps worth a 
good deal of social or other science, or of what passes muster as 
such. 


ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS. 
> 
X.—EDWARD IL. 

NCE more the greatness of the House of Plantagenet, which 
had grown to such dimensions under the first Edward, was 
destined to dwindle, if not to the proportions of the third Henry, 
at least to those of decided mediocrity. Edward of Caernarvon, 
as he was distinctively called, was not an essentially feeble charac- 
ter, but a feeble and bad copy of a higher type of mind. The 
handsome face, not unpleasing in itself, but made unattractive by 
its unmeaning and almost vacant expression, was the index of a 
character in which considerable abilities, strong feelings, and re- 
fining tastes were neutralized or distorted into gross defects, by 
the absence not only of all high motive, but of all significant pur- 
pose. There must have been from the first some essential ingredient 
wanting in the composition of Edward, but there can be no doubt 
that the natural deficiency was aggravated by the circumstances of 











his early life. Great men and strong men are not, as a rule, the 


most happy in the management of their children. They have 
either too decided theories, or they have too limited sympathies, 
to accommodate themselves to the demands and shortcomings of 
domestic life. They either cannot tolerate the insubordination of 
their own flesh and blood to their own peculiar ideas, or they pre- 
sume on the existence in their offspring of instincts of greatness and 
thoughtfulness, the former of which are rare in young or old, and 
the latter of which are incompatible with the characteristics of al] 
buat a very exceptional childhood. Edward L., though a stern man 
from the gravity of his character, was not an unkindly man in his 
personal relations; and his conduct towards his son, in early years, 
however injudicioas, was not such as to challenge criticism on the 
ground of undue severity. Young Edward was left without the 
care of a mother at a very early age, and although he seems to 
have suffered less in some respects from that loss than many do, 
in consequence of the kindly and sympathizing treatment he ex- 
perienced from his stepmother, there can be little doubt that in 
the death of Eleanor of Castile he lost that delicate and dis- 
criminating good-sense and that elevated tone which no mere 
sympathy and affection can replace. His father, too, in the yearn- 
ing agony of his own deeply felt loss, seems to have sought relief in 
surrounding the orphan child with every luxury and indulgence 
that lis own stately ideas of the royal position could suggest 

Ile made the young prince the centre of a little Court, as bril- 
liant in its exterior as he vainly believed it was elevating in 
its internal influences. He wished his son to feel like a king, 
so he brought him up in a life of kingly magnificence. The 
character of young Edward was eminently one to deceive s 
prepossessed spectator, such as a father naturally is, as to his 
real bent and capacity. As we have said, he was an imperfect 
imitation of something much greater and better; and any suck 
indications of character, however slight and transient, would 
arrest the attention and be exaggerated in the mind of a paternal 
theorist. He would recognize iu his son the symptoms of many of 
his own early feelings, before experience had strengthened and 
modified them ; and remembering how his own self-reliant characte? 
had ripened aud expanded under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances, he might well believe that a character which seemed to 
indicate such points of similarity would similarly grow up to per- 
fection under more auspicious influences. Perhaps he was not 
unconscious of the too great tension, uot to say hardness, of his own 
mind, and attributing this to the severity of the school of dis- 
cipline to which he had been subjected, sought to soften its tone 
in his young son. Ifis plan seems to have beén to place around 
young Edward those who would control but sympathize 
with his tastes, to maintain a watchful eye over the general 
expenditure of the household, but leave everything else te 
the operation of natural character. ‘The result was that 
the Prince, surrounded by pliant flatterers, who were afraid 
probably to mortify the King by telling him the real character 
of his son, lost all idea of self-discipline, and allowed his 
mind to fall into a perfect chaos of imperfect sympathies, unful- 
filled plans, inordinate fancies, and wilful irresolution and vacil- 
lation. When this character at last displayed itself in its true 
colours to the undeceived father, the result was a violent reaction 
from blind confidence to extreme reprobation, to which disappoint- 
ment and wounded pride gave additional bitterness. ‘The insolent 
insouciance with which young Edward paraded his vices before his 
father’s eyes, as well as the public, and the cool effrontery with 
which he preferred his most unpalatable requests to the King him- 
self, stung the latter into a frenzy of rage, and destroyed all 
chance of a mutual understanding. His favourite tastes were 
music and horses, but no taste and no object seemed to have 
a paramount or abiding hold on his mind. He was always 
changing his plans and his wishes, and the only thing in 
which he appeared to exhibit any constancy was in his attach- 
ment to persons. On those to whom he once took a fancy it 
seemed as if his wandering mind concentrated itself with a fixed 
intensity in proportion to his general levity. Nothing was too 
great a favour to be bestowed on them, and the idea of any 
limits or proportions to his favouritism seems to have been wholly 
wanting. It appeared as if the penury of friendship in which a 
long line of ancestors had lived was to be expiated by a plethora 
of the relation in its most anwholesome quality. Whether the 
favoured objects of this princely affection were originally unworthy 
or not, they seem to have all become tainted with the same evil re- 
sults of favouritism,—excessive and insolent arrogance, and un- 
bridled covetousness and licence. ‘There was much in the character 
of Piers Gaveston, the chief favourite of Edward's earlier years, 
which might under happier auspices have ripened into somethiag 
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much nobler. He had considerable abilities, though seemingly 
Jittle depth of character ; had all the accomplishments of the day 
jn an eminent degree, and, at any rate, an external refinement of 
manners above that of the surrounding nobility. But he became, 
under the influence of this unbridled favouritism, so intolerable that 
his ultimate murder (for it was little better) excited no commisera- 
tion except in his bereaved friend and master. So it was with the 
younger Le Despenser, who succeeded to this post of head-favourite. 
Une example of the relation in which the reigning favourite stood to 
the King and his subjects will suffice as an illustration of the whole 
subject. Walter de Whytlesee, one of the monks of Peterborough, 
tells us that when the King, with Gaveston, visited that place, the 
abbot sent him a cup worth fifty pounds, ‘The King immediately 
inquired whether Piers had received any present, and being 
answered in the negative, he refused to accept the gift. The 
abbot, hearing of this, sent to Gaveston a cup of the value of 
forty pounds, who took it with a courteous air and thanks. The 
messenger then asking the favourite if the other cup was worthy 
of the King’s acceptance, and being told it was, mentioned to Piers 
that it had been refused. Gaveston called his chamberlain, and 
gave him these orders,—‘' Go to Lord Edward, and tell him that I 
am willing he should receive the abbot’s present.” The officer 
carried the rejected cup to Edward with this message, and the 
King then eagerly took it, and thanked the abbot for his liberality. 

Gaveston, at least, may be said to have wilfully thrown away 
one of the greatest chances of reconciling the favour of the King 
with the good-will of the people that was ever enjoyed by a Royal 
favourite, for his first offences had been so far condoned by the 
Barons, that a contemporary historian, singularly thoughtful 
and unprejudiced in his judgments, declares it to be his decided 
opinion that if the favourite had thenceforth conducted himself 
prudently and unostentatiously, or if the King, preserving his 
attachment to his friend, had conducted himself with due considera- 
tion to his nobles, their opposition would have ceased. For the 
favouritism of Edward was attended with this unfortunate accom- 
paniment, that he cou:l not show his affection for one man 
without exhibiting insolent contempt towards another. It seemed 
as if it needed this foil of counter-ill-treatment of others to 
complete his feeling of perfect friendship towards any one. And 
unluckily his dislike generally manifested itself towards 
those of high rank, just as his preferences were in the 
greater number of instances (when he was left to his 
own choice) for those in a low class of life. Gaveston was, 
indeed, the son of a Gascon gentleman, and Despenser of an 
English baron; but these had been first placed about his person, 
the one by the old King himself, the other by the Barons from 
among themselves, as a safe person to engage the King’s fancy. 
But his other favourite associates from his early years appear to have 
been born of a very low class, and in his converse with them Edward 
seems to have lost all sense of decorum, and of the reserve due to 
his royal and even his personal dignity. The ‘‘ minstrels” and idle 
persons with whom as a youth he surrounded himself, found a coun- 
terpart in his later yearsin the ‘* mariners” and rough and lawless 
people whose society he was accused of frequenting overmuch, 
He thus debased in the eyes of the nation two of his most blame- 
less tastes, —his passion for music, and his love of ships and of 
the sea. It seemed as if he could not endure that anyone should 
enjoy a recognized position of dignity which was not derived 
from his own favour, and he revenged himself on hereditary 
rank by ostentatiously preferring plebeian company and parvenus. 
‘The Barons of England, whom a great King had not been able 
to overbear by his imperial force of character, were not likely to 
endure patiently insults such as these from one whose tastes they 
could not appreciate, and whose whole character they thoroughly 
despised. It is hardly worth while to discuss the question of the 
amount of truthfulness possessed by Kdward. He looked on 
promises as mere coin of the realm in which he might pay his debts 
or buy off opposition, and which when necessary he lavished freely, 
without regard to the past or the future. It is probable that his 
moral sensibilities were never sufficiently alive to the nature of 
truth to make his violations of it a serious moral crime in him. 
He was simply a liar when it suited him, just as he told the truth 
when alie was not necessary. xcept in the prior order in which 
perhaps it suggested itself to his mind, truth had probably with 
him no preference. 

The word frirolous, perhaps, expresses most exactly the stamp 
of Edward I1.’s mind. Ilis fitful energy, such as it was, never 
inspired any feeling of respect in friends or adversaries. He 
was personally brave, without gaining any of the reputation 
attaching to physical courage; he was lavishly generous, with- 
out creating an abiding sense of grateful obligation, and lavish 








without giving the impression of magnificence; he was ex- 
cessive and persistent in his friendships, without securing in 
his favourites that respect which is the essential basis of true 
friendship; his activity, though considerable when he was once 
roused, never effaced the general impression of his indolent 
apathy ; his greatest concessions and personal sacrifices to the 
demands of his subjects or of the occasion were so manifestly 
unreal, that they never produced the effect of solemn gua- 
rantees; his most harmless and praiseworthy tastes became 
occasions of scornful criticism by the manner in which he pur- 
sued them, and his natural perceptions of a social refine- 
ment superior to the hardy but coarse habits of life prevalent 
among his baronial aristocracy were robbed of much of 
their essential delicacy, and of nearly all their effective influence 
over others, by being associated with pursuits of a Jow or, at any 
rate, undignified character. From the first, Edward appeared to 
have formed no definite plan of life, except one of self-enjoyment 
for the passing hour. Ie had no foresight, and made no attempt 
to think beforehand, except when animated by the impulses of 
eager desire for fresh pleasures, or an intense thirst for revenge. 
For his mind, loosely knit in other points, was capable of retaining 
implacable resentments. He confounded the love of peace with 
indolence, refinement with luxury, independence with self-indulg- 
ence, and a strong adminisration with the destruction of all oppon- 
ents of his free exercise of a wanton will. Ile seemed to have been 
born to throw discredit on possible virtues, even more than to 
point the moral of positive vices. His character was full of 
suggestions of something better, and occasionally of something 
great; but it contained no realization of anything. If the kind- 
liness of Henry III's. character saved him from the dislike which 
many of his actions merited, this dislike was called forth and 
deepened continually in the minds of the nation towards Edward 
II. by the very buoyancy of his temperament. It must have 
seemed to them that a Prince who could treat life and sovereignty 
with such gay levity, was not entitled to the allowance which might 
be made for those who acted erroneously or even unjustly under a 
more solemn sense of the weight of their responsibility. A mere 
triiler who violates national rights, outrages national sentiments, 
and executes national champions, must not expect to inspire even 
the ordinary respect of hatred. <A feeling of contemptuous aver- 
sion and disgust became predominant throughout England, which 
seemed to clamour for a punishment ignominious in its cruelty. 
The King who degraded the royal dignity by low companionships 
and undue familiarities perished himself, at length, from the 
destruction in the people of all respect for the Royal person. And 
so it was that, without being by any means the worst of our 
English Kings, so far as respects actual moral delinquency, 
Edward Il. went to his grave less regretted and less respected 
probably than any King before or after him. It is enough con- 
demnation of him to say that he was his father’s son, and yet that 
he died hated and despised by the English nation. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—»-——- 
THE KNIGHTS OF ST JOHN. 
(Yo THe Eprtor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Srr,—I am an unworthy Knight of the Order of Hospitallers, 
founded under the invocation of Saint John of Jerusalem at the 
time of the first Crusade, and which then received its form 
and rule from a Bull of Pope Paschal II. ‘The acts of the 
Hospitallers and Templars during the long and grim contest be- 
tween Christianity and Mohammedanism, are, I am aware, more 
or less known to all who have studied European history. ‘The 
‘lemplars were suppressed by Pope Clement V. ‘The Hospitallers 
have never ceased to exist. ‘They are commonly called Knights of 
Saint John, or Knights of Malta, from their long connection with 
thatisland ; and they were once for the same reason called Knights 
of Rhodes. Since England, in evasion of the terms of the treaty 
of Amiens, refused to restore Malta to the Order, the Grand 
Master and Council have generally resided in the Palace of the 
Knights of the Grand Priory of Rome. You will find, if you turn 
to the Almanach de Gotha, the names and qualities of the present 
authorities duly placed after the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg and 
before the Republic of Paraguay. For the Order of Saint John 
is not merely a religious Order, like the Benedictines or Dominicans, 
and an Order of chivalry, like the Garter or the Golden Fleece ; it 
is a sovereign corporation besides, and takes rank as such among 
sovereign states. 

These facts being so notorious, it is with much astonishment that 
I read the ignorant assertions that appear almost daily in the 
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columns of your contemporaries concerning our brethren of the 
Priories of Brandenburgh and Westphalia, now serving in their 
primitive capacity as Hospitallers with the German Army. Some 
seem to think that everyone who wears the Red Cross of the 
Geneva Society is a Knight of St. John. The Standard, in its 
usually careful diary of the war, lately declared that Knights of 
Malta had been seen plundering the dead, because some camp- 
followers who assumed the Geneva badge were caught in the fact. 


But the badge of the Order of St. John is the well-known eight- | 


pointed Maltese Cross, and is worn in white linen or enamel. If 
one saw ina foreign newspaper that a Knight of the Bath had been 
seen plundering Russian corpses during the Crimean War, one 
would know what to think of it; yet the conditions for admission 
to the Order of the Bath are not so stringent as those of the 
Order of St. John. In Prussia, one must prove ancient 


noble blood to begin with. In to-day’s Times I find a letter from | 


a ‘Storekeeper of the Society for the Relief of the Sick 
and Wounded,” named Warriner. He, correcting Sir J. G. 
'T. Sinclair, who wrote a few days ago a very valuable letter 
on the way in which the British fund is in danger of being 
inismanaged, says :-— 

“In reference to his remarks about the Johanniter Ritter, or Pro- 

testant Knights of St. John, and also the Johanniter Maltese Ritter, 
whom he calls the Catholic Knights of Malta, your Masonic readers 
will know that these orders combine both Protestants and Catholics, 
and being a member of both, and meeting with a ‘companion’ on leaving 
Arlon, £ affiliated myself with them, and thus visited all the ambulances 
in tho vicinity of Sedan up to Rheims.” 
Now, Sir, I beg to say that this is a flagrant misstatement. 
‘There is no connection between the Order of St. John and the 
Masonic Society ; and it is even impossible that there should be 
any; for a Catholic who joins the Masonic Society incurs excom- 
munication de facto, and, as I have said before, the Order of Saint 
John is, in the first instance, a Roman Catholic religious order. 
Mr. Warriner could no more affiliate himself to the Catholic 
Knights of St. John in this way—nor to the Protestant Knights, 
for that matter,—than he could “affiliate”. himself by means of 
Masonry as a Fellow of the Royal Society, a Privy Councillor, or 
a Barrister-at-Law. But over Mr. Warriner’s letter appears a 
still more astounding statement,—an announcement that by per- 
mission of the Duke of Manchester (Prior) and the Order of Saint 
John, an exhibition of surgical instruments is to be held at their 
rooms in St. Martin’s Place. The Duke of Manchester is not a 
Prior of the Order of St. John. It is hardly possible that he 
should ever become a Prior of the Order of St. John. Ai least, 
he must first change his religion, embrace a single life, and take 
the usual monastic vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. I 
do not ask you to accept this fact merely upon my authority. If 
you will refer again to the Almanach de Gotha, you will see what 
the existing Priories, and who the existing Priors of the Order 
are. If you will refer to the statutes of the Order, which are to be 
found in all publie libraries of importance, you will see what the 
obligations of a Prior are. If the Duke of Manchester were to 
call himself a Knight of the Garter without her -Majesty’s per- 
mission, everyone would see the absurdity of it. Are he and those 
who act with him ina less grotesque position when they thus assume 
the titles and wear the insignia of a more ancient, and, I will even 
say, a more illustrious order, without any warrant whatever from 
its authorities? Nobility obliges dukes to be chary of the abuse 
of titles. It is quite as easy to assume the title of Duke as the 
title of Knight or Prior of Knights. I believe that there are some 
excellent gentlemen, with a true devotion to Hospitaller work, 
associated with the Duke in his sodality or club. But they are no 
more members of the Order of St. John than Mr. Lyne is a 
Benedictine monk, because he wears a black habit, shaves part of 
his head, and calls himself Brother Ignatius. 

The Knights of St. John, who in the present war, as in that of 1866, 
have had the principal direction of the Gerinan field hospitals, are, 
however, of both the Roman Catholic and Protestant communions. 
The reason is this. In Prussia, the Order was not suppressed at 
the time of the Reformation, as it was in England, but was 
reconstituted within the limits of the Bailliage of Brandenburgh 
as a royal order. It retains much of its ancient spirit 
and many of its ancient statutes, wears the same scarlet 
uniform and white cross, and continues certain relations with 
the sovereign authorities of the Order. It is, in fact, a 


branch of the original Order in a state of schism. ‘The King’s 
brother, Prince Charles (father of the Red Prince), is now 
‘*Grand Master of the Knights of St. John in the Balliage of 
Brandenburgh” (I again refer you to the infallible German 
Almanach); and the eight-pointed cross is worn by some of 





| the most eminent Prussian soldiers and statesmen, as you may 

see by looking at a row of German photographs in any stationer’s 
| shop-window. In the wars against Denmark, Austria, and 
France, the German Knights of both communions have splendidly 
| revindicated the ancient fame of the Order. The Knights of the 
| Bailliage of Westphalia, who are Roman Catholics, have worked 
side by side with the Brandenburgh Kuights in a spirit of thorough 
| fraternity; and the Westphalian is now becoming the mene 
numerous and active branch of the Order. They have been 
joined by many volunteers from the Knights of nations not 
actually engaged in the war,—among others by at least one 
English Knight, Major John de Havilland, who is at present 
serving with the hospital corps of the Order at Donchery. If 
‘“‘the Society for the Relief of the Sick and Wounded” are dis- 
posed, as Sir J. G. ‘T. Sinclair advises, to co-operate with the 
Knights of St. John, I would advise them to communicate with 
him. 

I do not mean to say that a Protestant may not, under any 
circumstances, receive the Cross of St. John from its Catholic 
Grand Master. The late Prince Albert is a conspicuous instance 
to the contrary. I believe it was the only Order which he wore 
when he came to England. Lord Nelson, too, I rather think, 
was decorated by the Grand Master of his time. But in such 
cases the cross is conferred simply as a cross of honour. I know 
it has not been so conferred on the Duke of Manchester, or on 
any of the gentlemen who act with him; nor if it had been so 
conferred, would it warrant his Grace in assuming the title of 
Prior, which is a monastic office, and presupposes that its holder 
has taken monastic vows. ‘There are members of the Order in 
this country, some who have received the cross as a badge of 
devotion and a mark of honour, some who have, as we say, pro- 
fessed, that is, taken vows. ‘That the great work of the Order 
is still associated with its cross may be seen by any one who 
visits the Hospital of St. John in Great Ormond Street, and the 
handsome church of the Order alongside, erected by Sir George 
Bowyer, the senior of its Professed Knights in England.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A Hosprrauirn. 


THE EX-EMPEROR & THE CAPITULATION OF SEDAN, 
(fo tHe Epirok OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—May I invite your reconsideration of the facts respecting 
the extraordinary incident of the surrender at Sedan, more 
especially as the epithet ‘*mean” applied to the Emperor's 
conduct in your note of last week seems to have been provoked 
by General De Wimpffen’s letter? What new light does that 
letter throw on the Emperor’s conduct? It reveals the fact that 
De Wimpffen proposed to the Emperor an attempt to cut through 
the Prussian lines, an attempt which, unless we regarded the 
Emperor as a traitor or personal coward, we knew before must 
have seemed to his mind as hopeless and productive of useless 
slaughter. It can hardly be contended that the Emperor's state- 
ment that he held no command proves him to have been under 
General De Wimpffen’s, and bound in military duty to obey any 
and every order ; in fact, the General’s own note to the Emperor 
shows that he did not entertain this opinion himself. And 
assuming the Emperor to have been free to use his own 
judgment, could he have acted more wisely or honourably 
towards the double end of saving the lives of his hapless 
troops and respecting the *‘ power and responsibility” of their 
commander? As to responsibility, the Emperor, not General De 
Wimpffen, was and will be held by France responsible for the 
greatest disaster in her history, a responsibility answered for by the 
overthrow of his throne and dynasty. Not even General De 
Wimpfien’s feeble apologies for following a course that all men 
thought the sole one left him will persuade the world to throw 
blameon him. but if indeed there was a glorious chance of escape 
for the French Army from the bitter humiliation it has under- 
gone, the General’s letter fails to show how this was lost 
by the Emperor's action. So far as we hear, the situation re- 
mained unchanged when General De Wimpffen signed the 
capitulation, except that he had been deprived of the Emperor's 
personal prestige in heading the projected movement, and 
the Army had the Emperor’s authority for considering its 
position hopeless. But over and over again it has been repeated 
that the Emperor's prestige and authority had long before Sedan 
lost their weight with the soldiery. Whatever exaggeration or 
truth may lie in this statement, it can hardly be doubted that 
both could have been more than replaced by the genius of a great 
General acting under circumstances that made genius or valour 
available. In the absence of this necessary condition, it is no 
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reflection on General De Wimpffen that he was unable to exhibit 
these qualities, although the Emperor, by the terms of his sur- 
render, left full “* power” to exert them, and at the same time 
manifested by his example that the only responsibility that in his 
eyes rested on the General was to save the lives of the troops from 
hopeless and needless sacrifice.—I am, Sir, &c., N. 


(Our correspondent virtually admits the truth of the criticism 
which offends him. If the Emperor had the right to order the 
capitulation against General De Wimpffen’s protest, he had the 
right fo sign it, which he did not, would not, and probably could not 
legally do. His conduct to General De Wimpffen was precisely 
of a piece with his very mean attempt to exonerate himself from 
responsibility for the war, by telling the King he had been forced 
into it by the nation against his own will, and so arming Count 
Bismarck with his best weapon against the Republic.—Kp. 
Spectator. ] 


INFALLIBILITY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. 
(To THe Eviror OF THE “SPeCTATOR,.”) 

Srr,—lIn last week’s Spectator it is assumed as a logical demon- 
stration undeniable and irresistible that the fall of the ‘Temporal 
Power is fatal to the theory and claim of Infallibility. ‘‘ For the 
Pope, when speaking ex cathedrd, has committed himself to the 
view that the temporal power is necessary in the divine plan to 
the execution of the spiritual duties of the Vicar of Christ.” In 
delicate questions of dogma everything depends upon definiteness 
of idea and perfect fidelity of its expression in language. Between 
“ execution of the spiritual duties of the Papacy ” and execution 
“ unimpeded *"—between no possible government at all and such a 
government of the Church as will secure its well-being, there is a 
vast distinction. By confounding this distinction you have fallen 
into the mistake of drawing a conclusion against Infallibility 
which is not latent in your premisses. Our best authority must be 
the Pope himself, who in his Encyclical of June 18, 1859, thus 
writes:—“* We publicly proclaim that the civil princedom is 
necessary to this Holy See, in order that she may exercise her 
sacred power for the good of religion without any impediment.” In 
an Apostolical letter of March 26, 1860, the Pope says, “ It was 
most wisely provided by God himself that amidst so great a 
multitude and varicty of temporal kings, the Supreme Pontiff 
should enjoy that political liberty which is so greatly necessary for 
the unimpeded exercise of his spiritual power over the world.” In 
another allocution of October 29, 1860, he confirms and approv- 
ingly reiterates the declaration of the Bishops of the Catholic 
world to the effect that, ‘‘ especially in the world’s present condi- 
tion, the civil princedom is altogether necessary for the purpose of 
protecting and securing that full liberty of the Roman Pontiff in 
feeding the whole Catholic flock which is evidently conjoined 
with the liberty of the whole Church.” 

The enemies of the Catholic Church have no solid hope of utterly 
destroying her existence, but their strategic instinct tells them 
that to demolish the temporal power is a powerful means of 
crippling the action of the Church in the present condition of the 
world, and, of course, they can deal with no unknown future con- 
dition of affairs, political, social, or religious. If, however, they 
are consistent, logical, and practical, the Pope is not less so. 
Certainly the doctrine of infallibility, so far from being overthrown 
by the recent facts that have occurred at Rome, does not show the 
sign of the slightest vibration. Suspended animation is not death, 
and even if the civil princedom be,now in a tomb upon which to 
write ‘* 2eswrgam,” would be to chronicle only a false illusion, no 
Pope has hitherto said a word ex cathedré which can convict him 
or the Church of a mistake irreconcilable with infallibility, as 
understood by Catholics.—I am, Sir, &c., C. B. Garsipe. 


“A VESTRY SCENE.” 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I noticed in your issue of last week a letter from the Rev. 
A. Chaplin, on what he alleges to have taken place at a vestry 
meeting of the ratepayers of Looe. I shall feel obliged if you 
will allow me a little space in your journal to make one or two 
remarks thereon. I will pass no opinion on the questionable taste 
of the clergyman of the place satirizing through the public press 
his fellow-townsmen and neighbours. Of sucha labour of love I 
leave the public to judge. What I complain of, however, is his 
attempt to cast a slur upon Dissenters generally, because of a few 
indiscreet remarks of two or three persons who made themselves 
somewhat conspicuous at the said vestry. Mr. Chaplin knows 
as well as I that the men whom he caricatures (for neither the 
grammar nor the pronunciation of their utterances was anything 





like what is described) are not regarded by Dissenters as repre- 
sentative men. ‘Therefore he has no right to imply that Dissenters 
are averse to the claims of education. Mr. Chaplin surely is not 
blind to the fact that during the last half-century they have been as 
earnest in promoting education as ever Churchmen have been ; and, 
furthermore, in the accomplishment of their aims have put their 
hands into their own pockets, and not into those of their neighbours, 
nor have they applied to the purse of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. I am also surprised at the closing remarks of the letter, 
as I certainly thought his ‘* experience ” of the Dissenters of Looe 
was of a more satisfactory nature, because they have cordially 
co-operated with him and other Churchmen in certain educational 
objects in this town, and I, for one, should deplore the interruption 
of such co-operation in future.—I am, Sir, &c., X. Y., Love. 


(To Tue Eprror or Tue “Srectator.”) 

Sir,—Your correspondent who wrote last weck on the above 
subject and so ruthlessly exposed the weaknesses, &c., of his 
parishioners, surely has had a peculiar experience when he asserts 
that the parsons were the greatest opponents of Mr. Forster's Bill, 
and that in their eyes the said Bill was “ vomited from the jaws 
of hell.” And, Mr. Editor, why do you apparently wish to add 
to the constant evidence of how little most of our clergy are actu- 
ated by the Spirit of their Master? Your correspondent’s letter 
will to many be an additional proof of how it comes to pass that. 
our clergy are so seldom ex rapport with their parishioners.—] 
am, Sir, &c., A Liserat. 


[Undoubtedly, the clergy were not, on the whole, opponents, but 
strong supporters of Mr. Forster’s Bill. We are not disposed to 
admit that it is Christian always to hide sedulously from vulgar 
selfishness how vulgar and how selfish it really appears to sincere 
and earnest men. ‘There is a good deal of so-called charity which 
is mere weak timidity.—Ep. Spectator.] 

THE “ SIR PHILIP SIDNEY” OF OUR GENERATION, 
(To THe Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—In the review of Mr. A. B. Cochrane’s * Historic Studies,” 

in your paper of October 1, the question is asked, to whom does 

the author allude as ** the Sir Philip Sidney of our generation ?”’ 

attention being particularly drawn to the circumstance that the 

individual alluded to, is ‘* one now living.” 

The allusion is to Lord John Manners, who about a quarter of a 
century ago was so styled in a dedication. Lord John and Mr. 
Cochrane are almost the sole survivors of the party called into 
being by Mr. Disraeli and termed ** Young England.” ‘The watch- 
word of the little party was ‘* England saved by its youth,” inno- 
cent nonsense to which Mr. Cochrane should not hazard an allusion 
when his age has trembled at the close of some eleven lustres.—I 
am, &c., Lacon. 


BOOKS. 
~_—-~<> — 
MR. TROLLOPE’S EDITOR’S TALES." 
Mr. Trouorer’s finer gifts as a novelist demand for their full 
exhibition a considerable amount of space. His portraits seldom 
stamp themselves on the mind at one stroke, and it is his great 
fertility and ingenuity in inventing those slight variations of the 
external circumstances which are best adapted to bring out the 
minute features of his characters, rather than the strength of the 
first rough sketch, which make him so popular at once with the 
literary class and the extended reading public. His great strength 
has always lain in the study of modern situations, and the relation 
of those situations to character. He knows to an iota what social 
advantages a man or a woman obtains by infinitesimal changes 
of posture, accent, expression, and attendant circumstances 
of all sorts. And of course, a power of this kind can only be 
seen to real advantage in a story on a somewhat extended scale. 
It is not, for instance, till Adolphus Crosbie, after making 
love to Lily, is studied in the attitude of making himself 
agreeable to Lady Alexandrina de Courcy ; in the attitude of lord- 
ing it over his companions at the ‘ Office of General Committees ;” 
in the attitude of very awkwardly passing off the thrashing, which 
Johnny Eames gave him for jilting Lily, before the Board of the 
same office ; of enduring Lady de Courcy’s economical parties, and 
her undress familiarity ; of discontentedly shopping with his in- 
tended bride ; of listening to his brother-in-law Mr. Gazebee’s legal 
devotion to the De Courcy interest ; and finally, in the attitude 
in which he is last seen by Lily as a fat and medizval widower, with 


oo —— 
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all the brightness gone out of him, that we fully realize the force 
and completeness of the picture. Adolphus Crosbie, as seen in 
the first scene or two of the Small House at Allington, would make 
little impression on us. It is when the picture is developed, as 
life develops a character, in a long series of terms, that we 
understand its full fidelity to nature. In smaller tales, there- 
fore, we hardly expect to see Mr. Trollope at his best. They 
are most telling when he has some one quite novel situation, or at 
least. some one situation which to his reader happens to be quite 
novel, to describe, as, for example, in the very clever sketch of that 
Yankee Miss Ophelia, as to whom it was so great a question whether 
she would or would not succeed in English society ; or again, any 
in which his undeniable humour comes out in a rather farcical 
situation, as in his sketch of that strong-minded, worldly leader 
of a clique at Rome, Mrs. General 'Tallboys, who preaches very 
advanced doctrine as to Platonic affection and the conventions of 
society, and takes such sudden and violent steps to check the first 
breach of convention of which any one is guilty towards herself. 

Still though Mr. ‘Trollope is always somewhat at a disadvantage 
in short tales, there are some of these Editor's Tales in which he 
is perhaps less at a disadvantage than he has ever yet been in 
tales of the same dimensions. ‘There is precisely that sort of 
novelty to the public at large in the editorial position which 
suits Mr. Trollope. It is a situation which has seldom been sub- 
mitted to the analysis of so acute a student of modern situations 
as Mr. Trollope, and very amusing he is in his picture of its diffi- 
culties and troubles. The first tale, in which he describes the ad- 
vantage taken of an editor by a seedy would-be contributor in 
that situation of absolute liberation from all the artificial advan- 
tages of costume furnished by the sudatory chamber of a Turkish 
Bath, is one of the best of his farcical tales; but the dénonement 
a little spoils the story, because in disclosing that the trick played 
on the editor was due to the cunning of a madman, we get an in- 
artistic surprise,—a surprise, that is, for which nothing in the tale 
has paved the way, and which suggests the idea of an incom- 
plete and inadequate picture. Surprise is often one of the great- 
est arts of a novelist, but then the surprize should always be 
justified when we come to look back by what has gone before, and 
in this case it hardly is so. Some of Mr. Molloy’s speeches in 
the Turkish bath-room hardly could have been spoken by the 
illiterate madman he turns out to be. Nothing, however, can be 
more humorous in its way than Mr. Trollope’s picture of the editorial 
helplessness,—the editor being reduced, as it were, to his lowest 
terms by the consciousness that, with only two towels to manipu- 
late in the way of clothing, he is altogether dependent on the 
natural ease and grace of his gestures for anything in the way of 
dignity to which he may lay claim. Mr. Trollope, who has 
studied so carefully all the minutis of advantage and disadvantage 
given by external circumstances, is quite masterly in his sketch of 
the editorial ‘we’ in that condition of complete disengagement, 
but far from complete disembarrassment, from costume, charac- 
teristic of the slender clothing of the Turkish bath-room. 

‘The next best paper is the account of the incubation of the 
‘¢ Great Panjandrum Magazine,” and the failure to hatch anything 
from that unfortunately addled literary egg ;—the only difficulty 
being in understanding how six such persons as are there described 
could ever have entered upon such an enterprise in common. ‘The 
two men with enthusiasm, ideas, and principles, such as they were, 
and strong volition into the bargain, could hardly have accepted 
the co-operation of the three men who had no ideas and principles 
in common with them, though they might have deceived them- 
selves into the notion that the lady, who was the humble intellec- 
tual slave of one of them, would be able to co-operate with them. 
Ilowever, granting the premiss of this very incongruous literary 
association, nothing can be cleverer than the picture of the mutual 
jealousies and literary anarchy caused by the attempt to apply 
communist principles to the art of editing,—or than the delinea- 
tion of the vagueness of the common purpose, and of the natural 
result that every individual project dear to each is negatived in 


turn by all. Indeed, the portrait of the stern, hollow-eyed, patient, | 
but scornful philosophical Radical, Churchill Smith, who first | 


instigates his poor cousin Mrs, St. Quinten’s philosophical studies, 
and then snubs her so ferociously for her failure to grasp the 
ambitious themes into which he had driven her, is painted with 
much more than Mr. 'l'rollope’s usual depth of colour,—and is so 


good that we are surprised he has never worked out this sketch | 


into a full-length portrait in some of his longer tales. It would be 
well worth his while to attempt it. 
intellectual crotchets his subject, as in the case of Lucius Mason 
and Felix Graham, in Orley Farm, but never, as far as we can 


He has frequently made | 


based on what may be called intellectual passions, like Churchill 
Smith’s; nor should we have thought, but for this sketch, that it 
would have been a kind of study in which he would succeed. Jf 
he did completely succeed in finishing with his usual success any 
story of which such a character was the central thread, it would, 
we think, be far his deepest and greatest work. In this story, as 
usual, Mr. ‘Trollope is very happy in his notice of the minutiz of 
social circumstance, in describing how his embryo-editor gets into 
difficulties for beginning to make a speech about the magazine while 
Mrs. St. Quinten is still rinsing the teapot, and Mary Jane has not yet 
come in with the muflins, and how he in his turn avails himself of 
Mrs. St. Quinten’s engagement with the tea-things to get out of 
her her wishes as to the magazine, without running the risk of her 
beginning to read the voluminous MS. strewed on the sofa behind 
her. ‘The explosion of the project for the ‘‘ Great Panjandrum 
Magazine,” if not altogether the most complete and amusing of the 
“ditor’s tales, certainly contains the greatest amount of literary 
ingenuity and power. 

Perhaps a little too much of stress is laid in these Editor's 
Tales on the softness of an editor’s heart towards gentle and 
pretty women,—the tale of “Mary Gresley,” for instance, 
the poorest, excepting ‘Mrs. Brumby,” in the volume, 
turning almost solely on editorial weakness of this kind, and 
a little more analysis than is natural or in good taste being 
devoted to fine distinctions as to the nature of this influence. 
Now and then Mr. Trollope strikes us as getting into Mr. 
Dickens’s way of treating pretty, pleasant, gentle, beseeching- 
eyed young women as if they were a rare delicacy to the palate, 
and indulging in reflections over them which we might describe 
as a sort of literary smacking of the lips; and this is, we think, 
the greatest defect, as regards taste, to be noted in this amusing 
volume. ‘The editor dwells on ‘the quiver in Mary Gresley’s 
lip” and the ‘alternate tear and sparkle in her eye,” and the 
‘* heart-flutterings ” of which he made confession to his wife, till 
we are not a little sick of this kind of thing, which enters a good 
deal also into the other tales. Mr. ‘[rollope’s editorial heart seems 
to have been rather more than usually open to feminine fascina- 
tions, and more than usually hardened against women who could 
not boast of any such, if we may judge by the final tale, called 
“ Mrs. Brumby,” in which the editorial management was certainly 
of the clumsiest. We do not in the least believe that any editor 
of Mr. ‘Trollope’s calibre would have been in the very faintest 
degree editorially moved by the intelligence that Lieutenant 
Brumby had once belonged to the Duke of Sussex’s Own. In 
the very amusing tale called ‘‘ Josephine de Montmorenci,” again, 
it is clear that the editor who is its hero, suffered himself to be led 
away by most uneditorial susceptibilities ;—and we should judge, 
by our own experience, that the large element which feminine 
tactics play in An Lditor’s Tales must be due to some particular 
editor’s wide repute as a man who would make a very broad dis- 
tinction in his literary dealings between coatributors of the one 
sex and of the other. If the following correspondence could have 
passed between Miss Josephine de Montmorenci and the present 
editor, that unsusceptible functionary would have sternly con- 
signed the lady’s answer, without reply, but not without amuse- 
ment, to the waste-paper basket :— 

“ Office of the Olympus Magazine, 4th May, 18—. 

‘“‘ The editor presents his compliments to Miss de Montmorenci, and 
will be very happy to see her MS. Perhaps shoe will send it to the 
above address. ‘Tho Editor has seen Mr. Z., of Paternoster Row, who 
speaks highly of the work. A novel, however, may be very clever and 
yet hardly suit a magazine. Should it be accepted by the ‘Olympus,’ 
some time must elapse before it appears. The Editor would be very 
happy to see Miss de Montmorenci if it would suit her to call any 
Friday between the hours of two and three.” 


“ Dear Mr. Brown,—“I hate you and your compliments. That sort 
of communication means nothing, and I won't send you my MS. unless 
you are more in earnest about it. I know the way in which rolls of 
paper are shoved into pigeon-holes and left there till they are musty, 
while the writers’ hearts aro being broken. My heart may be broken 
| some day, but not in that way. I won't come to you between two and 
| three on Friday. It sounds a great deal tov like a doctor's appointment, 
and I don’t think much of you if you are only at your work one hour in 
the week. Indeed, I won't go to youatall. If an interview is necessary 
you can come here. But I don’t know that it will be necessary. Old Z. 
is a fool and knows nothing about it. My own approval is to me very 
much more than his. I don’t suppose he'd know the inside of a book if 
he saw it. I have given the very best that is in me to my work, and I 
know that it is good. Even should you say that it is not I shall not 
believe you. But I don’t think you will say so, because I believe you to 
| be in truth a clever fellow in spite of your ‘compliments’ and your ‘ two 
| and three o'clock on a Friday.’ If you want to see my MS., say so with 
some earnestness and it shall be conveyed to you. And please to say 
how much I shall be paid for it, for [am as poor as Job. And name a 
date. I won't be put off with your ‘some time must elapse.’ It shall 
sce the light, or, at least, a part of it within six months. That is my 





remember, has he given us a complete painting of a character | intention, And don’t talk nonsense to me about clever novels not suit- 
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ing magazines,—unless you mean that as an excuse for publishing so 
many stupid ones as you do. You will see that Iam frank ; but I really 
do mean whatI say. I want it to come out in the ‘Olympus,’ and if 
wo can I shall be so happy to come to terms with you.—Yours as I find 
you, JOSEPHINE DE Montmorenct. Thursday.—King Charles Street.” 
The “Mr. Brown” of Mr. Trollope’s story was unfortunately 
very much more influenced by the desire of a novelist to see life 
in all its forms, than by the desire of an editor to use his time for 
the best behoof of his periodical. Mr. Brown was evidently a 
very irregular sort of editor indeed,—much more of novelist 
and man of the world, than editor. 

On the whole, while we think Mr. Trollope never really gives 
any adequate measure of his power in short tales, no volume of 
his shorter tales has yet appeared with so much humour and 
character in them as this very unprofessional editor's experiences 
of editorial duty. 


PRUSSIA AND AUSTRIA SINCE SADOWA.* 
Wuen M. de Laveleye wrote the last lines of this book and gave 
it to his printers, Sadowa was still the great landmark of modern 
history. The collapse of Austria as a German power, the stride 
taken by Prussia not towards hegemony, but dominion, the absorp- 
tion of the small States of the North into a single body, the prospect 
of a general union of the whole of Germany, dated from that one 
battle. So great a change might well take away the breath of 
those who were accustomed to the alternate dualism and minute 
subdivision of the States represented at Frankfort. But since then 
an infinitely greater shock has been given to Europe, and Sedan 
has thrust even Sadowa into the background. It was, after all, 
not so very surprising that Austria, which had been so rudely 
shaken in 1859, should collapse ia 1866. ‘The internal rottenness 
which lost the Italian campaign was still more fatal in Bohemia. 
Bat that the French Empire, that marvel of organization, that 
work elaborated by the conspirator of 1852, and brought by 
incessant care and watching to such unparalleled perfection, 
should crumble to pieces after three or four battles and leave not 
a rack behind, seemed too much for human belief. It was like an 
earthquake succeeding to a peal of thunder. ‘The results of an 
event so near to us cannot yet be ascertained, and there are certain 
points in which M. de Laveleye’s observations will have to be 
corrected. Yet it is noticeable that some of his prefatory 
remarks are predictions of the course things have taken in 


Germany. ‘At this moment,” he says, ‘‘owing to the 
alliance of the two extreme parties, the Clericals and 


Wiirtemberg and Bavaria are drawing away 
This is not because 


the Radicals, 
from the North-German Confederation. 
they are opposed to German unity, but because they are not fond 
of Prussia. Yet these moveinents are superticial and transitory ; 
unity must come in time. If there is no war, it will come gradually 
under the influence of economical interests and community of ideas. 
If Germany is attacked, it will come suddenly, imposed by the 
necessity of common safety.” In another place, he tells France 
that if she wishes to retard German unity, her best course is to 
hold out a friendly hand to the Germans, and to tell them openly 
that she has neither the right nor the duty to interfere in their 
concerns. 
‘* narticularism,” while every threat of a casus bell/ makes German 
patriots necessarily rally round Prussia. Fortunately for the cause 
of German unity, France did not take these hints. M. de Laveleye, 
however, consoles the French for their defeat by telling them that 
the consolidation of Germany will be an advantage not only to the 


The effect of that would be to revive the spirit of | 





federation. The new constitutional movements of Austria, the 
state of Hungary, the demands of the various nationalities, the 
history of Deak, and the Austrian Concordat, are the subjects 
treated in the second part of the work. When we say that the 
essays composing these two volumes appeared originally in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, we give our readers some idea of the 
thoroughness with which every question is discussed. M. de 
Laveleye packs his information so close that it is impossible to 
summarize it without turning a living body into a skeleton. Yet 
he writes with such true French ease and grace as to carry us 
imperceptibly through the details which Germans would make so 
dry and gritty. All the facts are there, the numbers of the 
various regiments, the ages of active soldiers and of those in the 
reserve, the proportions of arable land and pasture, the relics of 
feudalism, and the encroachments of the modern system. We 
have glided so easily over the surface, that we think nothing of 
these obstacles, and it is not till we look back that we find we have 
swallowed bushels of statistics. It is not unnatural that our 
recollection of them should be anything but vivid; what we re- 
mark in M. de Laveleye’s treatment is that their reception is so 
painless. The insight given us into the working of the whole 
system renders it the less material for us to bear the smaller facts in 
mind, and while we are content to accept M. de Laveleye’s con- 
clusions, we have had the fullest opportunity of testing them. 
Perhaps this remark applies most strongly to the two papers on the 
soil of Prussia and its cultivation. The monotony of the 
country as seen by the passing tourist, the wide plains 
of sand, the scattered and scanty trees, the marshes and pools 
of stagnant water, form an unattractive picture to start 
with; and when M. de Laveleye goes on to tell of a severe 
climate, of a system of land tenure still retaining the traces of 
feudalism and suppressing the independence of the peasantry in a 
country where intelligence is most highly developed, he does not 
prepare us for any very striking sigus of prosperity. Yet the 
effect of national economy and industry, of the diffusion of know- 
ledge, of the absence of a great centre such as Paris to absorb the 
wealth and attract to it the principal men of the country, has been 
such that the material resources of Prussia are rapidly increasing. 
One fact is very remarkable. During a single year from that cold 
climate and poor soil 5,000 kilogrammes of pine-apples were 
exported to Constantinople. M. de Laveleye’s views on the 
superiority of small holdings to large accumulations of property 
were put forth, we believe, in the volume of essays published by 
the Cobden Club, and they are now adduced to show that 
Prussia’s prosperity is capable of great extension. If the propor- 
tion of large holdings to small was the same in the eastern as in 
the western provinces, the produce of that part of the country 
would be three times as great as it is, and the value of the land 
would increase in nearly the same proportion. Of the care that 
is taken to inculcate sound principles of agriculture we may judge 
from the fact that travelling teachers are sent round to the 
different villages, where they give lectures and describe the newest 
improvements. 

The political growth of Prussia, the formation of its army, the 
lead acquired by it in North Genmany, are traced with equal ful- 
_hess, though not with quite the same sympathy, Germans will 

not agree with M. de Laveleye as to the subtlety of the distinction 
| between Bundesstaat aud Staatendund, a Federal State and a State 
| Federation. Perhaps Count Bismarck will feel flattered at being 
| told that in his German policy he has exactly followed the system 
of Frederick the Great, ‘* no inconvenient respect for treaties con- 





Germans and to Europe, but to France herself, as it will remove | : : : 
| cluded or assurances recently given, revolutionary practices pressed 


both pretext and temptation to intervention and conquest. 
clear that the relations of the two countries will be altered by the 


It is | 


| into the service of the monarchical principle, a clear insight, just 
"appreciation of the situation, a rapid and violent execution of pro- 


war, and that whatever may have been the policy of the French . 2 t 
— _— aaa tf | jects decided upon, promptness in brushing away obstacles by 


towards Germany while she was weak and divided, they will have 
to respect her now that they have driven her into unity. 
Although, as we have said, the present war will modify some 
M. de Laveleye’s observations, the account he gives of the history 
and internal position of Prussia and Austria remains unaffected. 
His first chapter, in which he traces the growth of the North- 
German power, has a distinct bearing on the events we have just 
witnessed. So, too, the sketch of Prussia’s military organization 
has a present value. The bulk of the book, however, is taken up 
with more general topics. As an authority on land tenure, M. de 
Laveleye enters fully into the Prussian system of property, and 
the recent progress of agriculture. We have a complete account 
of the political action of the parties which laboured for wnity, and 
of the partial attainment of that end in the North-German Con- 


* La Prusse et l'Autriche depuis Sadowa, Par Emile de Laveleye. 
Paris; Hachette. 1870, 





———— | French aggressors. 

-ux volumes. | a ° ° . —— 

Deux volumes. |) ovements is shown in all his essays, his treatment of Austria is 
i 


| taking the initiative instead of waiting till they should declare 


of | themselves, plenty of perspicuity and audacity, not a sign of hesi- 


tation.” But though it may be gratifying to think that these 
qualities insured the desired result, the claim which M. de Lave- 
leye sets up on the behalf of France will not be so easily recognized. 
| Ile says that German unity is to a great extent the work of France, 
that Frederick the Great, the pupil of Voltaire and of those whe 
‘were exiled by the revocation of the edict of Nantes, was a 
Frenchman on the throne of Prussia, and that the three French 
revolutions, the wars of the Empire, the proclamation of the 
principle of nationalities, and the liberation of Italy, formed the 
national spirit of Germany. We are afraid the answer is only too 


‘obvious, yet M. de Laveleye does not deserve to be classed with 


If his sympathy with the recent German 
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equally generous. He does not, indeed, feel for her reverses in 
1866, nor does he take the part of the central Government against 
the Magyars and the Sclavonians. But he shows that the real 
chances of Austria lie in reconciling her various nationalities, in 
frankly admitting their claims to an equal representation, and in 
adapting herself to present times and circumstances. The long 
atring of names which forms the title of the Emperor of 
Austria, and adds so much to his dignity, becomes in M. 
de Laveleye’s hands a mere catalogue of dilliculties. In like 
manner, the twenty-seven nationalities which are subject to 
the Emperor form an almost insurmountable obstacle to poli- 
tical unity. M. de Laveleye us of the dilliculty he had 
in finding a name for the country which would satisfy its 
differeut races. **If I speak,’ he says, ** of the Austrian nation, 
ten nationalities at least will deride my naivete. 
Empire, Hungary will protest, claiming its historical name of the 
Kingdom of St. Stephen, which has never formed a part of the 
Empire. If I use the term the Ilereditary States, or ‘ Cis- 
leithania,’ Bohemia will refuse to be confounded with the 
countries to which that name generally applies. 


1} 
eis 


RELIGIOUS LONDON.* 
THE old saying, ‘‘One half the world does not know how the 
other half lives,” applies with even greater force to the religious 
life of our community. How few of us have any notion of the 
tenets and practices of any sect save the one to which we belong, 
unless some accident has brought us in contact with those of other 
opinions, and our prejudices have not been too strong to allow 
them a fair hearing. Yet if people only knew how slight are 
many of the differences which separate one sect from another, 
how many points of contact there are between sects, and how 
many questions on which agreement is not essential to fellowship, 
we should be nearer unity than we are at present. It is for this 
reason that a book like Mr. Ritchice’s may be of great service, 





If I talk of the! 


London is, more or less, an epitome of England, and the 
various sects have their representative bodies in the capital, 
if they have not their strongholds. ‘The miscellaneous character 
of the headings of his chapters is typical of the divergencies which 
exist. Within the Church of England itself we have many schools 


3 





of thought, and outside that which professes to be the National 


If I hazard the | Church we come upon the Church of Rome and the Greek Church, 


words the Austrian Provinces, twenty different dialects willexclaim | the Jews, the Presbyterians, Congregationalists and Baptists, 


furiously, ‘ We are independent States, | 
history, and our rights.’ 
despotism. In official language, the present term is the Hungaro- 
Austrian Empire, and the Empire-Kingdom is also used.” The 
confusion is typical of the internal state of Austria, but at least a 
chaos, preceding the formation of a world, may be better than the 
uniformity of despotism. M. de Laveleye points out clearly enough 
how the Sclavonians may be brought to terms with the Austrian 
Empire, and dwells on the importance of keeping them from ¢ 
league with Russia. In his biographical sketch of Deak he does 
justice to the firmness and skill with which Hungary's demands 
were gradually brought to a hearing, and he shows us that simple, 
modest, and retiring man who dictated a policy to his compatriots 
while smoking his cigar, and sat quietly in a room at an hotel 
while the coronation at Pesth proclaimed the triumph of his 
principles. 

One part of the Austrian system on which M. de Laveleye lays 
much stress, and in which he sees most danger to the Eimpire, 
has been changed since his book was written. LIlis chapter on the 
Concordat affords conclusive evidence of the wisdom of the 
Government in withdrawing from such a treaty. It will hardly 
occur to many to question the right of a government to cancel an 
agreement of the kind, when it appeared that it was a daily source 
of discontent, and when one of the parties to it altered all former 
relations by arrogating infallibility. As the Concordat insured to 
the Church of Rome all the rights and privileges accorded to it 
by divine order and canonical Jaw, such a fresh assumption on the 
part of Rome became the more serious. M. de Laveleye examines 
he chief provisions of the Concordat, and finds many other 
claims put forward which are incompatible with a constitutional 
government. Education, the liberty of the press, the protection 
of ecclesiastics from the law, the control of marriage, are all 
provided for according to Catholic tradition. We can hardly 
wonder if, with such powers as these, the Austrian hierarchy 
claimed princely powers, and the whole country was under the 
thumb of the priesthood, M. de Laveleye tells us of the sur- 
prise of a Saxon officer whose regiment was quartered close to 
Vienna in 1866, and who saw all around him traces of the bigotry, 
the ignorance, and the servility of the people for whom he was 
fighting. One day a prelate passed, and all the inhabitants of the 
place flung themselves on their knees and kissed his hand, while 
the Saxon officer contented himself with a bow. ‘The affronted 
prelate climbed into his carriage and drove off, while next Sunday 
the village priest explained to his congregation that Austria had 
been conquered at Sadowa because she allied herself with heretics. 





Very different was the conclusion formed by a Swiss tourist who | 


travelled with M. de Laveleye the yearafter. A thorough adherent 
of Austria, he attributed her defeat to the incapacity of Benedek, 
and would hear of nothing else; but on coming to Vienna and 
seeing the procession of Corpus Christi, a new light dawned upon 
him. 
streets clear, the long string of confraternities with banners, 
monks, seminarists, canons, parish priests in magnificent vestments, 
and then came the Archbishop on a golden dais, gorgeous in his 
robes covered with gold and jewels. Behind came the Emperor, 
his ministers, generals, and the Court retinue, on foot, bareheaded, 
and carrying tapers. It was the twelfth century revived. The 
Swiss turned to his companion, and said, “ You were right; this 
explains Sadowa.” 


There were soldiers drawn up in a double file keeping the | 


i 


iaving our autonomy, our | Unitarians and Wesleyans, Quakers and Moravians, Sweden- 
Such is the chaos brought about by | borgians, Irvingites, Christadelphians, Sandemanians, Southeot- 


tians, Advanced Religionists, and Mormons. We have not gone 
through the whole catalogue, nor, indeed, has Mr. Ritchie ex- 
hausted his subject. With all the-curious details he has given us, 
it is evident that he has only skimmed along the surface. Nor do 
we blame him for this. A mere list of religious eccentricities 
might make an amusing volume, but would have no deeper 
Mr. ltitchie has certainly tried to do justice to the 
chief denominations, and to give each of them credit for 
its distinctive merits. He is a staunch Protestant, yet he 
praises the Roman Catholics for their zeal in mission work 
,and charities. He is a fervent Dissenter, yet he admits 
i that the Established Church is the only working organiza- 
| tion in some of the poorest East-Hnd parishes. But while we 
welcome such symptoms of tolerance, we must say that Mr. Ritchie 
| is by no means free from prejudice, and that his accuracy is not 
above suspicion. How often he is saved from falling into error 
by the prudence with which he avoids definite statements may 
appear from the class of mistakes of which he is guilty. Such 
historical statements as that ‘* Protestantism was crushed out in 
the Low Countries by Alva,” and that ‘ Napoleon the Great is 
reported to have said, if there were no God it would be necessary 
to invent one,” will cause a temporary surprise to those who have 
read Motley and Voltaire. Mr. LKitchic, however, is so safe 
in his knowledge of history that he can look down on Dr. 
Littledale’s ignorance, and can stigmatize as palpable blunders 
what are mere expressions of opinion. We are next told that it 
was Wesleyanism which set the example of midnight services on 
New Year's Eve, as if midnight masses were unknown to the 
Church of Rome. Perhaps, however, the gravest error is one 
contained in a charge of insincerity against the Low-Church 
clergy. ‘If baptismal regeneration,” Mr. Ritchie says, ** be 
ruled to be permissible they must leave, and then when the time 
cymes for them to arise and become martyrs, they quietly pocket 
their principles and remain.” Mr. Ritchie does not explain why 
one party ought to leave the Church of England because another 
party is not expelled from it, and we need not say that he entirely 
mistakes the drift of the Gorham judgment. It was hardly likely that 
any tribunal would rule that to be permissible which was expressly 
asserted in the Church Service. ‘The question was, whether it was 
obligatory? We can understand that Mr. Ritchie does not 
care to enter into the internal controversies of a body to which he 
does not belong. He may be fairly classed with the paterfamilias 
mentioned in his first chapter, who, after a hard day’s work, would 
find it impossible to discuss the windy frenzy of Montanus with a 
pert and shallow child. But if any one chooses to bring charges cf 
insincerity, he should take care that he understands what he is 
saying. ‘The pert and shallow child would be justified in protest- 
ing if his father called Montanus a pickpocket, without knowing 
more about his windy frenzy than Mr. Ritchie knows about the 


value. 





Evangelical clergy. 

The main defect of this book is something more serious than 
any number of minor errors. Mr. Ritchie has tried to be readable, 
and the result is that he has kecome sketchy. Many of the 
isolated scenes to which he introduces us are curious enough, but 
we miss a complete survey of the workings of religious bodies. 
We only guess at what they are doing, and what they leave un- 


* The Religious Life of Loudon. By J, Ewing Ritchie. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1370. 
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done. In onestreet, we hear, or in one suburb, there is a rush to 
some church or chapel ; some preacher or some organization is 
doing a good work. Here the Church of England is fulfilling the 
objects of her mission; there the Noman Catholics are active ; 
Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle is always full; Dr. Parker attracts 
crowds at the Poultry. From the synagogue where the Jews sit 
with their hats on and scarves round their necks listening to a 
preacher in black gown and bands who has also his hat on, to 
the Peculiar People who meet in a shop with the shutters up and 
cannot afford to buy a copy of their rules because it costs 4d., 
there are many degrees of originality. No doubt, if we were to add 
up Mr. Ritchie’s statistics we should get some general idea of the 
religious state of London. But after all, tuis would only give us the 
outside. ‘The denominational Census, which we are not to have, 
would not supply the place of a philosophical inquiry. We want 
some practical method of grappling with the subject, some details, 
not too many, about each branch of religion, a centre of unity 
for them all. Mr. Ritchie is unfortunately wanting in system. 
He treats every denomination in turn, picking out its chief 
characteristics more or less completely ; but he never contrasts one 
with another, never brings them all into harmony. Thus, the 
book is to some extent untrue to ils title, and instead of the 
religion of London we have its sects. We do not ascribe this 
feature of the work to the position of its author, for it is pro- 
bable that, though a member of the Church of England would have 
better appreciated the action of his own body, he could not have 
been as tolerant to Dissenters. A Roman Catholic would never 
have said that Dr. Manning has ceased to be a great preacher ; 
—‘‘his position, his talents, his zeal, incline you to hear him 
with respect, nothing more,”—but what would a Roman Catholic 
think of Mr. Jonathan Grubb? Mr. Ritchie can tell us with 
nothing more than a smile of the Antiuomian who got drunk, fell 
out of acart and broke his leg, but who was congratulated by his 
pastor on not being able to fall out of the covenant. Le can 
speak in the same tone of the man who felt a call to be a 
preacher, and whose pastor doubted if he had the requisite ability. 
“Qh, Sir!” replied the candidate, ‘‘ 1 know I never could be a 
learned man like you, but I thought I might make a hignorant 
minister like Mr. (a popular minister of another denomina- 
tion). We need hardly ask what judgment would be pronounced 
on such phases of faith by a higher standard of orthodoxy. 

The general increase of religious activity in the whole of 
London, to which Mr. Ritchie bears witness, gives his book one 
centre of agreement. We do not infer from what he says that 
one sect has gained on another, but that all are working simul- 
taneously, aud are making progress. If there are migrations 
from Dissent to the Church of England for the sake of respecta- 
bility, and from the Church of England to the Church of Rome 
in pursuit of a theory, there are gains to counterbalance such 
losses. ‘The immense increase of the Church of Rome during the 
last thirty years is mainly to be attributed to the removal of the 
disabilities which weighed upon her; but the Church of England 
has also profited by the removal of the monopoly which was in- 
tended for her advantage. ‘: Never,” says Mr. Ritchie, ‘ were 
her services better attended, never were her clergy more useful 
than now.” ‘The Bishop of London’s Fund, and the Association 
of Lay Helpers are perhaps the most important agencies to 
which he calls attention. But when he says that the Church 
of England does not seem to thrive in the City of London, 
he draws too wide an inference from his figures. It is quite 
possible that there may be fourteen churches in the City, the 
annual value of which is £7,074, while the number of people 
attending them on a given day was only 162. But when we read 
that there are 105 churches in the City, while the places of worship 
belonging to the Jews, the Greeks, the Roman Catholics, the 
Wesleyans, the Baptists, the Congregationalists, and the Presby- 
terians number only 26, we can quite understand the small pro- 
portion of attendants to revenue. If no more chapels are needed, 
there cannot be a demand for so many churches. ‘I'he moral is 
clear. The incomes of these churches should be devoted to those 
poor parishes at the Kast End where the utmost that the clergy- 
man can collect from the wealthiest members of his flock is ten 
shillings. When we read of a church with an annual value of 
£1,725 attracting only twenty worshippers, and another with an 
annual value of £1,100 attracting only six, we see that some 
reform is needed. Yet, at the same time, there are districts of the 
West End where it is almost impossible to find church accommoda- 
tion during two-thirds of the year, and the wants of the poorer 
parts of the town were brought before the public when the Bishop 
of London's Fund was organized. Mr. Ritchie gives us an instance 
among the Baptists of an endowed chapel summoning weekly four 








or five members. ‘These people go by the name of Seventh-Day 
Baptists, and the essence of their creed consists in keeping the 
Sabbath. ‘At one time,” says Mr. Ritchie, “‘ they were a sect, 
as they are, I believe, at this time in America. Here, in England, 
they have dwindled down to two skeleton congregations, an eudow- 
ment, and a Chancery suit. As there is money,a form of worship 
is kept up, though for all practical purposes the cause is dead.” 
The same cannot be said of the Church of England in the City, 
while St. Paul's is filled to overflowing, and thousands stream to 
hear Canon Liddon. But we should imagine the bulk of those 
who hang breathless on his words, and feel head and heart 
throb when the silence of the vast dome succeeds to the ringing 
accents of his voice, do not come from the City. The class of 
inhabitants has changed since the parochial distribution of Loudon, 
and since the time when Sir Christopher Wren superintended the 
building of fifty-three churches to replace those that had perished 
in the Great Fire. And thus the great question, whether the 
Church should move with the age, may be put in a material as 
well as in a spiritual sense. 


A PEASANT WRITER* 
No doubt it is an advantage to be born North of the Tweed; we 
are even not quite sure if there may not be some mute, inglorious 
Miltons among ourselves, who would have attained enviable, or 
unenviable, notoriety, had they had the chance of individualizing 
themselves which that special and yet arbitrary distinction of 
birth-place seems to confer. We do not doubt there may be 
English peasant girls in whom an intellectual thirst might deve- 
lop itself even before the early age of eight, but we doubt if they 
could find the means of quenching that thirst, or, in Mrs. 
ILamilton’s more ornate phrase, ‘‘slaking it,” with such books as 
she obtained. Milton’s Paradise Lost, Allan Ramsay's Poems, 
Rollin, Platarch's Lives, Ancient Universal History, Reynal's Indies, 
and Pitscotiie’s Scotland were the companions of her tender years. 
We have a long stride to make before ia our villages and amoug 
our rural population the demand will create the supply which our 
mechanics’ ivstitutes alrealy provide for the skilled artizans of 
our larger towns. It is to the credit of Scotland that more than 
sixty years ago its village libraries could furnish such books as 
these to satisfy the cravings of more than one Janet Hamilton. 
All her reading, however, has not made her a poet, and that she 
ranks as one in the imagination of so many critics is but one proof 
among too many, how very large a class are unable to apply any 
true test to poetry at all. Not that it is by any means our iuten- 
tion to depreciate the volume before us; it has often been our lot 
ere now to protest agaiust the state of intellectual contemptuous- 
ness which refuses to do justice to the mental calibre which chances 
to differ from its own. We readily acknowledge with Bacon that 
‘she who cannot contract the sight of his mind as well as dis- 
perse and <lilate it, wants a great faculty ;” and we can recoguize 
most fully that the verses in this little volume are not without 
their use, and even beauty. The thoughts, arranged with 
something like rhythm and harmony, though often pain- 
fully halting to a critical ear, will find an entrance into 
minds deaf to the strains of a Spenser or a Browning ; still 
we must protest against the careless praise which causes such 
lines as these to pass for poetry :— 
“Yet not low my aspirations : 
High and strong my soul's desire 
To assist my toiling brothers 
Upward, onward to aspire. 
“ Upward to the heaven above us, 
Onward in the march of mind, 
Upward to the shrine of freedom, 
Onward, working for our kind. 
“This to you my working brothers 
I inscribe ; may nothing low 
Dwell in mind, in heart, or habit ; 
Upward look, and onward go.” 
Mrs. Hamilton will not be the first who has talked prose without 
knowing it; it is well when the prose contains so large an element 
of practical sense. Ier Scotch pieces are better, so much better 
that we are puzzled to find out if it be not the effort to versify in 
English which hampers her. IlLere is a description of an early 
walk in April :— 
“ The blithe voice o’ spring through the woodlan’s was ringin’ ; 
Frae her nest ‘mang the gowans the laverock was springin’ ; 
The breeze was asleep, but the burnie was singin’, 
And clear blabs o’ dew frae ilk green blade were hingin’, 
“ The hare was juist scuddin’ awa’ to her lair— 
She had munch'd at the corn till she wantit na mair ; 





* Poens, Essays, and Sketches. By Janct Uamilton. Glasgow: James Maclehose. 1870. 
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The craws were asteer, for the morning was fair, 
Like the roar o’ the linn cam’ their soun’ on the air. 


“The red-lippit gowan had closed her sweet mou’, 
But the cup o’ the primrose was lippin’ wi’ dew; 
An’ the hy’cinth had kaim’d oot her ringlets o' blue, 
Till the dell o’ their fragrance an’ beauty was fu’. 


‘Wi’ a half-open e’e the young sun leukit oot 
Ower the hill-taps, to see what the warl’ was aboot; 
An’ the cock on his bugle fu’ loudly did toot, 
Warning a’ to their ‘ darg,’ baith the man an’ the brute.” 
Nor is Scotch humour ever wholly wanting in the verses in that 
dialect, asin the lines on ‘‘‘The Way of the Warl’” : — 
“It’s the way o’ the Warl’ aye to soun’ weel the fame— 
Nae odds hoo he gat it—o’ the chiel wi’ a name : 
But the nameless, though giftit, are caul’ i’ the yird, 
Ere a sang or a word i’ their praise she wull mird! 
“ Then maybe she'll say, when he’s streekit an’ caul’— 
‘Puir chiel! I aye thocht him a gude kin’ o’ saul; ’ 
An’ syne ower his grave she'll big a wheen stanes, 
An’ sit on the tap o’t, an’ greet ower his banes! ” 

We gladly turn to the prose writings, which are admirable, 
and really remarkable as the production of an entirely sclf- 
educated woman, now past seventy. lIler pictures of peasant 
life in the Scotland of long ago are full of clear sense and earnest 
though narrow piety. We find ourselves at home with times long 
before Janet Hamilton was born, when salmon in the Clyde was 
so plentiful that farm-servants stipulated for not having to eat it 
more than once a day, and the potato was so uncommon that one 
for each member at a meal was a feast for high days. 

From our authoress’s description of a village as she knew it 
some sixty years ago, we get a most favourable impression of the 
enlightenment and general intelligence of hand-weavers as a class 
over the larger number of artizans, but the shoemaker’s shop was 
the centre of attraction. It was a small apartment opening upon 
the public road ; the master, one or two journeymen, and a cobbler 
were its occupants. Of the master, Mrs. Hamilton tells us she 
sometiwnes thought the spirit of ministerial antagonism had 
found an incarnation in his person ‘‘his workshop was the 
arena on which many a combat of tongues was fought 
in true gladiatorial style. Woe to the luckless wight who dared 
to profess his approbation of Government measures within its 
precincts! So that, while Fox and Pitt ‘ with flails of oratory 
thrashed the floor, making the walls of St. Stephen’s ring with 
their lusty strokes, not less furious were the debates which daily 
took place between their respective champions within the walls of 
St. Crispin.” The getting-up of the village library reveals still 
further the state of rural society as it existed there some seventy 
years ago. ‘The subscription for the fund with which to purchase 
a hundred volumes was an entirely local one, and the intellectual 
stature of the subscribers may best be guessed by glancing at the 
books selected. ‘The full half of them were works of divinity ; 
then biography, travels, voyages, and several sets of the British 
Essayist, a fair proportion of history and geography, no poetry, 
nothing of the drama, and but one novel, entitled /lenry, Hurl 
of Moreland ; or, the Fool of Quality, by Brooke.” Mrs. Hamilton 
draws most of the older incidents narrated in her sketches from 
the recollections and details furnished by her grandfather to her 
mother. He died in the first year of the present century, at 
the age of ninety-seven, so that his reminiscences stretched back 
over a pretty long period; and the quaint mixture of supersti- 
tion and piety, of wisdom and credulity, of Puritanism and | 
humour, is certainly not without its interest; many a legend, | 
too, is told with a lurking belief in its literal truthfulness, 
hardly justified by its internal evidence. But the old Scotch 
grandfather lived in stormy days, and it was small wonder that, 
in the midst of war, pestilence, and famine, the supernatural 
element, a belief in which is never so completely killed as 
when men in an enervating age become slaves to comfort, was in 
his day mingled with everything in life; and Mrs. Hamilton her- 
self has, though she would probably hardly allow it, a very 
decided leaning towards ghosts. ‘The ghost stories are very good, 
though one, in which the horrible gives place to the transcendental, 
will, we think, admit of various solutions, according to the 
attitude of mind in which it is viewed by the readers. We give 
it entire, as a good specimen of Mrs. Hamilton's powers as a 
writer :— 

“I shall here give an instance of this kind of supposed angelic 
interference in the case of a poor widow, who lived at a place named 
Dykehead, near Baillieston, parish of Old Monkland. She was left in 
deep poverty with four young children, whom she supported entirely 
by her own industry, working in the fields during summer and autumn, 
and plying the spinning-wheel in winter. On one occasion, it being a 
time of scarcity, they were brought to great straits. It was on a Satur- 





day night, and having but a handful or two of oatmeal in the house 
for their sustenance on Sabbath, she knew if she could not finish her 








| war of course has its place in the number. 





hasp or hank of yarn that night, and have it ready for sale 
her children could not break their fast that day. 
piece in the house, she knew nothing of the lateness of the hour. 
although it was past midnight. She was still plying her wheel with 
all her might, when she was startled by a tap at the window anda 
voice that addressed her in these words :—‘ Poor carcase of clay why 
breakest thou the Sabbath Day?’ She felt not in the least ‘afraid 
but opened the door and looked out. She saw something of undefinable 
shape moving across the meadow in the direction of an old crumbling 
wall, almost hidden by brambles and long grass. She felt herself im. 
pelled to follow, till at last it stopped, and stooping down it drew a stone 
from the wall. Sho was near enough to see a quantity of gold and 
silver coins fall out. Thon tho shape spoke, and said:—‘ Take this 
and be not afraid; it has been hidden for ages by those who knew not 
how to use it; for the futuro, trust in God, and break not the Sabbath.’ 
She immediately began to gather it up in her apron; when she had 
done, she looked up again, but there was nothing to be seen ; her visitor, 
whether spiritual or mortal, had vanished. She went back to her 
children with her treasure, which was sufficient to rear and maintain 
them in comfort for the remainder of her life. I heard this relation 
from the lips of an old woman, an inhabitant of Langloan, whose 
mother lived beside the widow, who gave her in confidence the particu- 
lars of the story I have here related; and which must have taken 
place about the middle of the last century. The incidents were real 
the treasure was real, and the service it did to the widow and her child. 
ren was real; but whether the night visitor was of angelic nature or 
of mere mortal mould, she never could say.” 


on Monday, 
Having no time- 


We take considerable interest in Old Robin the sawyer, with 
his obstinate disbelief in the distance of the sun, and in Kirsty 
Dinsmore, with her thrift and her disbelief in physics ; and while 
considering the larger portion of Mrs. Hamilton’s verses outside 
the pale of criticism, we think she might not inaptly have named 
these clever little sketches, ‘Pleasant Pages for Desultory 
Readers. If we say that her graver essays conjure up visions of 
Mrs. ‘Trimmer and Hannah More, we do not think we can more 
fully describe the very essence of them to our readers. 





SOME MAGAZINES. 
WE do not find ourselves very often in agreement with Blackwood's 
politics, but there is certainly much that is altogether to our taste 
in ‘Canada: the Fenian Raid and the Colonial Office.” We 
cannot help thinking that the Liberal party (though this aspect of 
the question does not trouble our contemporary) is drifting into a 
very undignified and dangerous position—dangerous for itself and 
for the Empire—in Colonial affairs. Our best thanks are due to 
anyone—Tory or other—who helps to bring out the truth, to 
clear the popular vision, and stir the popular heart, always in- 
veterately blind and dull about things which happen on the other 
side of the sea; but it makes one blush to read the shameless 
utterances of Liberal leaders who do not seem to have a conception 
of Imperial diguity or Imperial duties. ‘The only thing that consoles 
one is the knowledge that they would stand alone the moment 
that they met the tidings that the United States had seized Canada, 
in their statement—which now meets with a sort of languid 
indifference, but which would then raise a storm of wrath such as 
this generation has not seen,—that it must be abandoned. If 
Canada wishes to go, we should bear it, though not without 
wrath; but to have it taken from us—we should deserve to be sold 
for slaves if we would not double our National Debt, if this is the 
most emphatic way of putting it, to avert such disgrace. ‘The 
writer in Blackwood sets forth very plainly what Canada has 
done, what it expects, and what it ought to have. As to the 
grave accusations which he brings against the United States, we 
feel more hesitation. Neither we nor, for the matter of that, 
other nations are willing to make allowances for the difficulties 
which municipai law puts in the way of international law. Yet 
there are things for which this excuse does not avail. No couatry 
ought to allow the existence of organizations which avow their 
intention of levying war against a friendly State. ‘This may 
be nothing more than neglect, but it looks like positive hostility 
if, and this writer vouches for “the literal correctness of his 
facts,” the arms captured by the authorities from the Fenians 
in 1866 were given back a year later, when they were openly pre- 
paring for another raid. ‘Those who read Mr. Oliphant’s Piccadilly 
will be interested in a review of that book, especially in the iden- 
tification which it supplies, of the mysterious stranger who holds 
out the hope of a regenerated society, with a certain Mr. ILarris, 
who may be described asa “ New Light Swedenborgian.” ‘The 
Cornelius O'Dowd 
devotes to it the scanty four pages with which he coutents himself, 
not having anything notable to say, except a very emphatic de- 
claration that the will of the populations of Alsace aul Lorraine 
has 


ought to be respected. “The European Lurricane” 
a very lucid description of siege operations, anl some 
good criticism on the tactics of the war. Lhe writer 


thinks that the great move of McMahon was utter folly, and 
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the author of a very instructive article in /vaser on ‘* The 
War,” though not using such strong language, thinks that it was 
dictated bya political necessity ; that a revolution would have been 
the result had he retreated either directly on Paris or by way of 
Rheims and Soissons, it being impossible to make a stand at 
Chalons in the face of forces so largely superior as were opposed to 
him. Another article in Fraser, ** A Month wlth the Belligerents,” 
gives us an American view of what may be called the social 
aspect of the war, though it contains as clear a picture of the battle 
of Gravelotte as anything that we have seen in all the war litera- 
ture of the last two months. ere are some passages :— 


“Jt looked like some enormous serpent crawling out of its conceal- 
ment. A terrible volley was opened upon it. Before that we had heard 
through all the roar the occasional growl of tne mitrailleuse; but now 
when this great dark anaconda crawled out tho strange growling whirr 
of the revolving cannon became the chief sound, and the poplars of the 
distant road became concealed by their perpetual smoke. ‘To estimate 
the storm, says Richter, do not count the hailstones, but the bruised and 
broken trees and flowers. Alas! the generals who, from our hill, gazed 
on the advancing infantry had reason to turn pale as they saw the 
dreadful gaps in that long line of men. But cut through in many places 
as he was, anaconda pieced kimself together again, and glided evor on- 
ward, the tail of him never becoming visible. ‘Why don’t they fire?’ 
eried some one in the party, who saw the dark track of fallen men. Bat 
they did not fire for a long time. Meantime we could see on the hill- 
side the puffs of musketry belched out of the earth. Tho French had 
buried themselves in rille-pits, and the hills seemed on fire. The 
Germans pressed on—an ever-encroaching wall that nothing could stop 
or stay. At last a great blaze from our side; then another and another ; 
2 long snow-white curtain of smoke; what is behind it? The condition 
of.the atmosphere was such that the smoke of the guns at once ascended, 
and stood like snow-white columns around an amphitheatre. We could 
very soon see the effect of tho Prussian tire, Tho foremost of the rifle- 
pits had become the graves of those who fired from them. The Prussians 
had slowly filtered through the village of Gravelotte—they had evi- 
dently pressed the French back—but it was only to see thom reach a 
more formidable situation.” 

“From their high position the French could look down upon the 
whole field and all the heights occupied by the Germans; and if, 
through the smoke and flame, the French commanders were watching 
the plains before them, they must have seen the coils of fate closing 
upon them with the interminable armies that marched forward cease- 
lessly from every point of the horizon, From Verneville and Vion- 
ville, from Flavigny and Buxitres, and most of all from that mysterious 
wood to their left which seemed to hold all Germany, the Prussians 
advanced, and their dark lines seemed as the fingers of a mighty hand 
whose clutch could not be escaped. There was one point very hotly 
contested—the road beyond Gravelotte stretching through the ravine. 
There a splendid regiment of Prussian cavalry dashed between precipi- 
tous heights, about the time that a similar charge was being madeat St. 
Privat. What became of this regiment one who walked that road next 
day could have no difficulty in learning. Their efforts seemed to be 
to break upa point of co-operation between the French wings which 
was telling very seriously upon the Prussians. The French almost 
destroyed that body of cavalry. They then moved forward a little, 
and seemed to get a slight advantage; but if at that moment they in- 
dulged a dream of still breaking into the Verdun road, the dream was 
speedily dispelled; for, even then, when it seemed as if even the in- 


terminable German host must at last have gathered, there came straight 
| Government, will triumph; those who think the State Church tho 


across our hill, marching steadily to that same point, a new army. 
Whence came this army? was a quostion which many asked, but nono 
answered. It took up its position all along the road, without entering 
into the action at all. Its presence was enough. Had the great curv- 
ing wall which was closing around the Fronch been broken through, 
here was yet another army, fresh and strong, against which the 
exhausted forces of Bazaine could not have stood for an instant.” 

This writer, we observe, thinks that the feeling of the people of 
Strasburg, and of at least some part of Alsace, is not so strongly 
French as has been said. ‘This is probably true ov/y of Strasburg, 
but there it agrees with what we once heard before the war. 
“(Nous ne sommes pas Francaises,”’ said a woman of Strasburg 
last year to a friend of the writer, ‘* nous sommes Alsaciennes.” 

It is a great relief to get away from battle-fields to the stars. 
The Cornhill gives us, in an article on “The Sun’s Corona,” an 
outline of the observations which have been made on that pheno- 
menon, and of the theories which have been invented to account 
for it. This the reader will find very interesting, not the less so 
because the question is at present involved in avery curious scientific 
Cifficulty. Professor Harkness, reasoning from observations made 
with the spectroscope, considers ‘‘ the conclusion highly probable, if 
not actually proved, that the corona isa very rarefied self-luminous 
atmosphere surrounding the sun, and, perhaps, principally composed 
of the incandescent vapour of iron.” At the same time, he believes 
that regions nearer the suu than the corona, and, therefore, pre- 
sumably hotter, are not sufficiently hot to vaporize iron. On the 


other hand, it is argued that no such pressure is found to exist on | 


the surface of the sun as would be seen were the corona an atmo- 
sphere. At thesametime, the theory which attributes the appear- 
ance to our own atmosphere seems altogether untenable. 














ing the Stars,” which appears in Maser. The ‘* Novel Way ” itself 
is an adaptation to the celestial globe of the familiar method by 
which the relative proportions of land and water on the terrestrial 
have been ascertained, that is, the mechanical process of weighing 
the one portion, or rather so much paper as covers one portion, in 
delicate balances against the other. Mr. Proctor, however, after 
stating the results of this measurement, proceeds to found on the 
results of his observations some important though not certain 
inferences; the substance of them being that “the milky light 
of the Galaxy comes from minute stars, amidst clusters of which 
lie the lucid stars that are so densely strewn along the Milky 
Way,” these minute stars being, he thinks, really sinall, and not, 
as is commonly supposed, appearing small because they are so 
vastly remote. 

The Cornhill has a noticeable paper “On Nursing as a Pro- 
fession.” ‘The nurse, the writer thinks, should take a rank 
corresponding with that of the physician, and should receive pro- 
portionate remuneration. In other words, a man should be able to 
bring up a daughter as a nurse and a son as a physician, and feel 
that he has done equally well for each. Readers will be startled 
at the remuneration which he suggests, three guineas per day as 
an approximate maximum, not too much, if the nursing makes the 
difference of life and death. But there is something on the other 
side; there are many who positively object to being nursed by a 
‘lady.’ ** It is a bore,” said a shrewd friend to whom the writer 
mentioned the proposal, ‘* to have to say ‘‘Thank you’ so often.” 
In this number we have also the beginning of a new story, ‘ Lord 
Kilgobbin,” which we may conjecturally assign to the active pen 
of Mr. Lever. No one else could sketch with such equal force the 
thrifcless Lrish squire, a peer of the Jabobite creation, Kostalergi, 
the handsome, villainous Greek adventurer, and Atlee, the * ‘Trinity 
College, Dublin,” man, who reminds us of those admirably humorous 
scenes in Charles O'Malley, 

Professor Seeley, in JJucmil/an, continues to illustrate his con- 
ception of the function of a Professor of History by discoursing on 
“The English Revolution of the Nineteenth Century.” It is his 
third paper on the subject, and we cannot criticize a portion of 
what should be treated as a whole. But we may quote what may 
stand as an excellent example of his method of handling very 
ditlicult topics :— 

“But there is another great pending question upon which it is still 
more evident that the Irish prwjudicium is there. The disestablishment 
of the Irish Church settled a controversy there which rages here too, 
and removed an ascendancy which, though infinitely more invidious 
there, is yet hero too felt as invidious by a large class. Tho great 
grievances is gone, and now the moderate one stands by itself, and with 
the millstone of a precedent round its neck. On this point there can 


| be no difference between the friends and the enemies of Church estab- 


| lishment. 


Those who dislike Stat: Churches on principle, and who 


| point to the examples in past history of the warping and oramping of 





We can | 


only wait, and hope that the observations of the coming eclipse 


will settle these difficulties. Another astronomical paper is one 


the Christian spirit in Churches that have identified themselves with 


higher ideal, and that examples taken from States more or less despotic 


| are inapplicable to countries in which the Government is thoroughly 


and heartily popular, will grieve: but neither party will deny that the 
[rish preejudicium hangs over the head of the connection of Church and 
State in England. I think, too, that I am not overstepping the forbid- 
den line, and passing out of history into politics, when I add, that 
nothing can possibly save the State Church in England except such a 
reform as shall deprive it of the character of a monopoly. Monopolies 
may be good things or bad, or they may be sometimes one and some- 
times the other, but they cannot live in this age; the time is angry 
with them, and the axe is at the root of all that are too conspicuous to 
be overlooked. A State Church that excludes or repels into some 
inferior place those who, to all plain judgment, are equal in merit, in 
piety, and learning to those whom it promotes or favours, has the 
character of a monopoly. It is invidious, and that is what at the 
present day institutions that are national are not allowed to be. That 
is the one thing that the rej/me of public opinion sets its face against. 
A State Church that could remove from itself the brand of invidiousness 
would have nothing to fear. It might disregard the Irish preejudicium ; 
but, so long as it is a monopoly, why should it hope to escape? 
No other monopoly escapes. The boroughmongers have fallen, the 
Protectionists havo fallen, Protestant ascendancy is at an end; and if 
the oldest and most universal of all ascendancies, that of the male 
sex, is threatened, why should the Church establishment be safe? 
zardave ~a2i Warpox?.og. If the Universities are taken from tho 
Church because they must be national, it is difficult to see by what 
right she can hope to hold the Cathedrals.” 
Mr. Boyd Dawkins, on ‘‘Cave Hunting: the Somerset Caves,” 
gives us what is always valuable,—an article on a speciality. ‘To 
the same class may be referred “The Loss of the Captain,” by 
Mr. Scott Russell, and another very interesting paper, which should 
have been noticed in its place in speaking of Fraser, Mr. Palgrave's 
‘* Mahometanism in the Levant.” 

In the Coutemporary Review for this month there is an article of 
great power by Mr. J. M. Ludlow on the issues of the war, which 


characteristic of its author, Mr. Proctor’s * Novel Way of Study- , no one who is interested in the subject should fail to read. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


pee nae 

The Place of Theology among the Sciences, by Charles Beard, B.A. 
(Whitfield), is an eloquent and thoughtful sermon by a Liverpool divine 
of the most liberal Unitarian school, and was suggested by Professor 
Tyndall's tacit assumption that theology is not a science, but a name 
for nescience. Mr. Beard, however, concedes a little too much to his 
opponent. When he speaks in Professor Huxley’s own language of the 
personal essence of God as “ necessarily Unknown and Unknowable,” does 
he mean any more than he would in asserting the samo of the personal 
Every man’s “ essence,” as distinguished from the cha- 


essence of man ? 
So, as 


racter in which it is manifested, is * unknown and unknowable.” 
Mr. Beard justly points out, Nature herself is “unknown and unknowable,” 
ze, known only through phenomena. What do we know of the essence of 
light, even fully granting the undulatory theory? Is God unknown and 
unknowable in any deeper sense? In one sense, we should say, He is 
better known to every man, in His character as absolute Holiness, than 
any man is known to himself. The sermon,—it is more of a lecture,—is 
throughout good, and the following passage is subtle and striking :— 
“ But the fact is that though this clement of iucompleteness belongs to 
theological above all other science, there is no field of human investiga- 
tion on which it does not play a part. Natural Science, in the first 
flush of its youthful triumphs, and full of expectation of greater 
triumphs to come, has hardly found this out; but I venture to think that 
a part of the infinity of God clings, as it were, to the physical universe 
which is the work of His hands; and that in the infinitesimally little, 
no less than in the immeasurably great, thero is that, which will baffle 
for ever the keenest search of human wit, and leave a night of impone- 
trable mystery round the daylight of our knowledge.” 

Menes amd Cheops Identified in History. Tey Carl von Rikart. (Long- 
mans.)—Herr von Rikart has lost himself in the wilderness of Egypto- 
logy, and is not unlikely to lose any one who may venture to go with 


This present writer felt such a sensation of giddiness after read- 


him. 
There 


ing a page or two as no book before had been able to produce. 
was a sort of satisfaction in getting to certain definite statements and 
names that ono knew, though these were so startling in their novelty 
that itis not difficult to estimate the perplexity to which they were a 
relief, What does the reader think of these,—that Joseph is probably 
to be identified with a certain Amenophis IV., a king who appears to 
havo been dissatisfied with the accepted religion of Egypt, and to have 
endeavoured to introduce in its place the worship of the Sun; that 
Cheops was Shem, whom, by the way, other wise people have made out 
to be the same with Melchisedee ; and that Ham was Menes (Cheops 
and Menes being supposed to be contemporary rulers of different dis- 
tricts )? But this is nothing to what ho will come upon afterwards. We 
give it in the author’s own words:—“ As for myself, I am disposed to 
go even further, and recognize in these three mysterious works [the 
Pyramids] three symbols of God's three covenants with mankind since 
the Deluge; namely, the Covenant of the Bond with Noah, of the Law 
with the Hebrews, and of Calvary with the world. .... . In tho great 
Pyramid nof finished, I can trace the third covenant, which was not to 
be finished by man’s hands and not complete in this world.” This is a 
great deal more mysterious and marvellous than the “sacred inch” of 
which others hold the Pyramid to be the revelation. 

Trees and Shrubs for English Plantations. By Augustus Montgredien. 
(Murray.)—This is one of the books with whieh the reviewer can do 
nothing more than give some notion of its object and character. Mr. 
Montgredien seeks to bring into general use the great resources in the 
way of tree-culture which are within our reach. “Few,” ho says, 
“know, whilst all might and ought to know, that there are upwards of 
600 trees and shrubs of surpassing beauty, each pre-eminent for various 
merits of its own, as regards foliage, flowers, fruit, aspect, &e., that will 
grow in the open air.” Of nearly all of these 600 he has, he says, 
specimens in his grounds, and he has personally studied their habits. 
We cannot imagine a more useful companion to any one who has even the 
smallest opportunities for that most delightful occupation,—planting. 
The choice between thesa various species is not absolutely free; that is, 
it must depend upon the locality as it influences climate. Tho reader 
will find here ample information as to where cach sort will flourish, 
what protection it neods, besides getting an idea, assisted from time to 
time by illustrations, of the appearance which each presents. 

A Poet Hero. By the Countess Von Bothmer. 
The title rather disguises than otherwiso the interest of this book. 
The name and story of Theodor Kérner aro sufficiently well known not to 
need this sort of description, which is at least as likely to repel as to attract. 
Korner was one of the mon whose influence was such in his generation 
as to justify the estimate, in ordinary cases so exaggerated, which 
Fletcher of Saltoun was wont to make of the importance of ballads. 
He died in the great campaign of 1813, before he had completed his 
twenty-second year ; and though his patriotic songs are to be ranked, of 
course, among the effects rather than the cause of the great national 
uprising of that time ; yet, as among the secondary and reacting causes 
which strung the German enthusiasm to a pitch of irresistible strength, 
they must be ranked very high. We are now witnessing the second 
flow of that great movement, and it seems likely to rise te a height 





which will altogether surpass the first. The coincidence gives a fresh 
interest to a story which has already in the grace and beauty of the 


hero’s character a sufficient attraction of its own. There is some want 
of vigour in the Countess Von Bothmer’s treatment of hor subject and 
some superiluity of sentiment, but the book is quite readable. It brings 
the reader not into war scenes only, but into something of the literary life 
of Germany at the time, the life of which Goethe was the great centre, 
The Manuficture of Beet-Root Sagi. By William Crookes. (Long- 
mans.)—This is a handbook of the greatest value, written as it is bya 
thoroughly competent man, and opening up the prospect of what is, in a 
way, anew industry. Mr. Crookes first sets forth the proof, fortified by 
elaborate analyses, that beet-root can be grown in this country and in 
Ireland at such a cost as to mako the manufacture of sugar profitable ; 
that it ought, in fact, from the suitableness of much of our land and 
climate for this crop, to be a remarkably profitable industry. And he 






then gives a detailed account of the best processes of manufacture. For 
Treland, in particular, the prospect is one of great importance. It has 


always been a grievance, more speculative, perhaps, than pra tical, and 
yet a real grievance, that fiscal necessitios have prohibited the growth 
of tobacco in Ireland, It is probable that tobacco could not ba grown 
there of first or even second-rate quality. But it seems that the very 
best bect-root can be produced there, while, at the same time, we see 
; our way in the matter of sugar, as we certainly do not see it in the way 
| of tobacco, to the abolition of an import duty, and consequently to a manu- 
facture that shall bo free from the almost intolerable burden of an 
exciso. It would be a remarkable piece of good fortune if, along with 
tho remedial measures which the last two or three years have seen in- 
troduced into Irish affairs, we could also set to work a really profitable 
manufacture, a thing that the country especially needs. 

We have received Part IL of Mr. Scrivener’s Cambridge Paragraph 
Bible, containing the Apocrypha and the New Testament. The editor 
points out as a characteristic feature of his work the care which he has 
bestowed upon the Apoerypha, labour which wo quite agrea with him 
No such gap separates it from the 








in thinking has been well bastowed. 
canonical books of the Old Testament, as is so manifestly to be seen 
between the apocryphal and the genuine Seriptures of Christianity. 
Portions there are, indeed, of little worth, and the translation is not, on 
the whole, skilful or felicitous, but there is much that for loftiness of 
tone and spirituality must be ranked very high. We look forward with 
pleasure to the forthcoming Part ILL, which is to contain Mr. Scrivener’s 
Critical Introduction. The Critical English New Testament (Bagster) 
exhibits the results which textual criticism may bo supposed to have on 
the revision of the Authorized Version. The editor has compared the 
text as given in the editions of Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and 
Alford with the textus receptus. Such a comparison is interesting and 
valuable; it probably represents the amount of alteration that would ba 
made on this ground at a maximum, as the received reading would hold 
In view of this 





its own against anything but a consensus of authorities. 
fact, it is satisfactory to see the small aggregate weight of necessary 
change. Questions of interpretation are another matter. No differences 
as to them can create anything like tho shock that would follow were 
we to bo assured that the toxt itself was absolutely untrustworthy. 
New Eorrioss.—Letters from London, 1856-1860. By G. M. Dallas. 
2 vols. (Bontley.)—This is the English, and we suppose the anthorizad, 
edition of a book which reached this country from the American press 
some timo since, not without attracting considerable notice, as indeed 
could scarcely fail t> happen when a gentleman not by national habit 
too reticent happens to have been in any way behind the scenes, ant 
tells us what he has seen and heard there. Mr. Dallas was not a vory 
shrewd observer or a very felicitous predicter, but his letters aro of 
course worth reading.-_—Mr. E. C. Tainsh’s Study of the Works of 
Alfred Tennyson (Chapman and Hall) has reached a second edi- 
tion, or we should rather say, appears in a somewhat new 
form. A new proface sets forth the author's chango of view on 
two very mysterious subjects,—supernatural appearances and the 
nature of death,—a change which induced him to stop tho sale 
of the second edition. That there is a supernatural world which 
may cross and make itself visible in our world; and that death is not, 
as ho once thought, a suspension of consciousness, but an entering into a 
fuller consciousness, are his present beliefs. We feel sure that Mr. 
Tainsh will be quite satisfied when, at least for the present, we stato 
rather than discuss them. The Deaf and Dumb, by W. R. Scott 








(Cassell and Co.)— | 


(Bell and Daldy), appears in an enlarged edition. Mr. Scott has a pre- 
liminary chapter, interesting at least from tho point of view from which 

he regards the subject, controverting tho doctrines of Professor Max 
In the reissue of Bell's English Poets 





| Miiller on the origin of language. 

| (Griffin) we have the Works of Henry Howard, Eurl of Surrey, and others ; 
| and of the man who may be said to havo handed on the torch from Surrey, 
Sir Thomas Wy itt, the Poems of William Cowper, and the Poems of James 
| Thompson. We hope that thero is enough sound tast2 for poetry in this 
| generation to make tho venture a profitable ono. It is recommended, at 
| Jeast, by the elegance and the cheapness of the volumes, We should 
| notice that some minor poets, such as Darwin and Hayley, are found 
lelinging to the skirt of Cowper. Darwin, at all events, is interesting 
| This is how ho addresses “Phosphoric Lights in the 


|in his way. 
| Evening :”— 
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‘Effulgent maids! 


you round deciduous day, 


ee with soft beams, your glittering bands array ; 


On earth's cold bosom. 


as the sun retires, 


Confine with folds of air the lingering fires; 

O’er Eve's pale form diffuse phosphoric light, 

And deck with lambent flames the shrine of Night: 
So, warmed and kindled by meridian skies, 


And viewed in darkness with dilated ey« 


Sy 


Bologna’s chalks with faint ignition blaze, 


Boccari's shells emit prismatic rays.” 


The Poetical Works of IT. W. Longfellow appear with a 


From the same publisher, and under the 





W. M. Rossetti (Moxon). 


preface by 


same editorial care, we have also the Poetical Works of Lord Byron. 
This volume, we should say, has been illustrated by Mr. Ford Madox 


Brown; the other by Mr. Wilfred Lawson. 
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descriptions and esteemed vintages. Price lists of all 


~ 











Wines and Liqueurs ou application, Originally estab- 
liste or A.D. 1667, 
243, 393, 363, to Sis per doz. 
b one 363, 42s, 45s, tu G8 yg, 
Champagn 45s, 0s, Gis, tu 758 ,, ” 
POFt ..cccccee 2is, 50s, dis, 428, 453, to GIs 4, gg 
AYGENATED WATER holds in 


Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. Lt is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action ou food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per duzen halt-piute, 
Laboratory, 35 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 
w?wive ae 
BLACKWELL'S 
and CREAMS, 
vdiate use, 
MADEIRA, 


Is 


and 
JELLIES 
ready for imin 
NOYEAU, 


{ROSS 

PABLE 

tu pint and quart bottles, 

Feet, OkANGe, LEMoN, 

VANILLA, &e, 

vs and italiana Ware 
» Manufacturers, 

BLACKWELL, 


Loudon, 


CALVES 


Retail of all Groce housemen; 
wholesale of th 
CROSSE and 
Majesty, Suhe a, 


Purveyors to Her 


CHAPMAN'S ‘ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN 


IS GENUINE. 


FLOUR 


PREPARED SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 





BEWARE OF CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING A FALSE NAME, 


DEPENDIN 


PROFESSIONAL 


‘G UPON THE RECOMMENDATION OF 


TESTIMONIAL-WRITERS 





ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with 
AT 


THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, 


GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liquor Stands, Cruets, &e. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes, | 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets from 
21s, new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with | 
zoysell’s and other Improvements. 
DEANE’ S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, «ec. 


DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a | DEANE’S—tHorticultaral 


large and handsome assortment. 

DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three 
light Glass from 50s. 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
Bath Rooms fitted com; rete. 
| DEANE’ S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in modern and 
approved patterns. 
| DEANE’S—! Jedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’ S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English. 
| DEANE’ S—Tin and Japan Goods, fron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils, 
| DEANE’ s—T ton eo Brushes, Mats, &c., well made 
strong, aud serviceable. 
Tools, Lawn are 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, 
—-Harness, Saddles, and Horse C iothing g, 
manufactured on the premises, of 
the best material. 











DEANE’S 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 


King WILLIAM 


Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





‘JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SCLD BY 
WORLD, 


SMOKELESS STOVES.—NO FLUES.—PORTABLE, 


TASIL and JOYCE'S PATENT, for 
CONSERVATORIES and all other places, from 
12s 6d to Six Guineas. PATENT FUEL, 18s per 1201b.; 
in bags and sacks of 30 1b. and 60 Ib, at 4s 6d and 9s, 
AMERICAN CHARCOAL BOX-IRONS, always 
bright for use, without cleaning. The Iron is a minia- 
ture portable stove. Light, cheap, clean, and durable, 
Price 5s, 6s. and 7s. 
Masticating, Mincing, ae 
of the best makers, 10s 
The COTTAGE KNI PE CLEANERS give to Knives 
a brilliant polish and keen edge with little labour, 
Js 6d, 7s 6d, 10s 6d. 
PORTABLE VAPOUR BATH, with Medical Testi- 
monials.—Bath and large Cloak, £1 11s 6d, 
SWAN NASH, Ironmonger, 253 Oxford street, and 
JOYCE'S STOVE DEPOT, 110 Newgate street. 


K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZE NBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 





Sausage-Filling Machines 


ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE ! 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
er TE’s MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA, The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avvided, a 
suft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-M AIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. <A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to tt) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Ls 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, Is Lod, Post- 


| office orders to be made payable to Jun White, Post- 
oflice, Piccadilly. 


ments so long and favourably distinguished by their | 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against — 


the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), aud 13 Trinity 
street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 80 Many years, signed “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” 


NEW PATENT. 

ALASTIC STOC KINGS, KNEE-C APS, 

4 &e., for VARICOSE VE INS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRALNS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d 7s Gd, 10s, and LUs each ; postage, 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, Lond: on, 


Kk KATING’S COUGIL LOZENGES 
AX are daily recommended for Coughs, Colds, 
Astuma, &e¢., by the Faculty, Testimonials from the 
must eminent may be seen. Sold iu boxes, Is l}d, and 
tins, 2s Yd each, by all Druggists, &c., aud wholesale, 
79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 


IG 








ABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 

nd PRESERVING the TEETH. 

ts and Perfumers, and by the 

Manufacturers, 

Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists (Established 1815), 
64 Ludguate hill, City, and 56 Harley street, W., 
Where the y practise their unique system of painless 

dentistry, 


BEAUTIFYING 
Sold by Chem 








GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and impr ving the teeth, and imparting 
a uatural redness to the gums. Price 1s 6d. 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL AL DENTIFRICE. 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts ‘a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d, 
GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 
sound and useful fur mastication. Price ls 6d. 


GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING 
For preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white 
andasfirmas the t yoth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth and yeores vents decay. Price 5s. 





GABRIEL'S OD¢ INTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
This celebrated mouth wash is most refreshing; it 
strengthens the gums. eradicates tartar and all injuri- 


ous secretions. Should be on every toilet-table. Price 5s, 
Gabriel's toothbrush, Is. Ask for Gabriel's pre parations, 


p's NEFORD’S FLUID M AGN JESIA, 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the _— 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient fur delicate constitutions, esp. cially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Lutants 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


NT OTHIN ‘G 
AMARELLA rest 





IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
ores the human hair to its pris- 
line hue, no matter at what JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO, have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, suceeeded in perfecting this won- 
dertul liquid, It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

ulso 5s, 7s. 6d and 15s, each, 


ave. 


Sold in bottles, 3s, each ;: 
including brush. 
OUN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel! from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 


rance to the breath. Price Is 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers aud Chemists, and at 
Angel passage, #3 Upper Thames street, London. 
MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
RESTORER or DRESSING 


‘FAIR RE : ( 
will prt Grey or Faded Hair to its 


uthful colour und beauty. 
IT w ne cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Huir is immediate! y checked, 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
1T contaius neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LUNDON. 








OZOKERIT. 


THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 
Made of this mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet been introduced, possessing marvellous brilliancy of ligh 
end witbout bending, though placed in the hottest and most crowded rooms. 
ASSEMBLY 
The intense heat and i injury caused by the use of gas to gilding and pictures being avoided by their use. 
To be had in all sizes, 1s 3d per lb. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, and insist on using no others. 


all Climates. 


(PATENTED.) 


OZOKERIT. 


t, and burning to the 


They will be found a great boon aud crnament to all 


AND BALL ROOMS, 


‘Their great hardness adapts them for 


Wholesale (only) of the Patentecs, 


J. C. & J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 


Who will be happy to answer any inquiry as to the nearest agency where these wonderful Candles can be obtained 
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TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy: or 5s annually. 


AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 


MONTHLY RECORD of INV ESTMENTS; con- ; 


an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 


ainin, z 
edt aud Share and Money Markets, &e., with an , 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 


20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
street, London, E.C. 
WHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
street and Charing cross, London.—Established 
1732. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
eg effected in all parts of the world. 
eo . GEO. W. LOVELL, See. 


INCORPORATED BY RoyAt Cirarter, 1847, 

ETTERS of CREDIT and 

issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 

in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 

money received on deposit for tixed periods, the terms 

for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C, 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


————————_ 


mus 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICES:—1 Dale strect, Liverpool; Coruhill, anc 
Charing Cross, London. 

At the ANNUAL MEETING, held February 25, 
1870, the Report of the Directors for the year 1869 
showed that 
The Fire Premiums were 
The New Life Premiums 
The Annuities payable 
The Invested Funds 


osee oH T2L 





B. F. SCOTT, Res Secretary. 
— LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Cuter OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH Or FICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, Londun, 
Instituted 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of Annuities ouly 
£656 per annum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,621. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 








id up. 
All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 
Prospectus and Balance Sheet te be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


ALF A MILLION 
has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
as Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.) 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

A Bonus to all Policy-holders of five years’ standing 
has been declared, payable in and after 1871. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Loca! Agents, or at the Ollices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regeut street, London 

WILLIAM J. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Iney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effeciing 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertaiued 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 

Threadneedle street, London, 1870, 


(eames NEW ILARMONIUMS. 


CRAMER'S NEW HARMONIUMS, on the American 
system, and usually called American organs, are free 
from the hard and nasal quality of the ordinary instra- 
ments. They are remarkable fur a round, free, tlow- 
ing tone; approaching that of the organ more closely 
than any other instrument of the class. In the manu- 
factory at Camden Town the most recent machinery 
has been erected, and CraMER and Co, are thereby 
enabled to supply very superior instruments at prices 
much lower than hitherto. 


VIA N, Secretary. 











lack We! ; PRICES, £ 
armenia TOS} KueeSwell —— 50ctaves 12 
_ os _ 2 Stops — Db 

- - os 4 Stops oo 22 

- — — 6Stops — 23 
Rosewood or Walnut = 8Stops — Gt 


CRAMER'S Pianoforte, Organ, and Harmonium Gallery 
(The largest in Europe), 
207 and 209 REGENT STREET, W. 





IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTKACT of 
MEAT.—FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 
CAUTION, — Require Baron Liebig’s signature on 


every Jar and Tin. 
5-lb Tins supplied in enormous quantities to both 


French and German troops in the field, and this size | 


pecially recommended to Relief Committees. 


BILLS | 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON and | 


>| 






NDIA OFFICE, 1st October, 1870.— 
Referring to the Advertisement, dated July, 1870, 
inviting applications from young men to be trained for 
the Forest Service of India, Notice is given that all 
Applicants must possess a competent knowledge of the 
German language, as the Secretary of State for India 
regrets to announce that, owing to the state of affairs 
ou the Continent, no Applicant for training in France 
ean be admitted on this occasion, 


HERMAN MERIVALE. 
\ ALVERN COLLEGE.—On 
HON 


Thursday, December 15, the ANNUAL ELEC- 
will be held to Scholarships tenable at the 
| Boarding-Louses ; two of £0 for two years, and two of 
| £90 for one year, Of these, two will be awarded for 
| Classical merit, and two fur Mathematical. Candidates 
must be below the age of 15, except in the case of a 


| previous holding of such a Scholarship, Regard will be 
paid to difference of age in the candidates, 


wees COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
48 and 49 Bedford square, London. 
Founded 1849. Incorporated 1869, 
The SESSION Is70-71 will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 13. 
The INAUGURAL LECTURE will be delivered at 
3 oclock on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 12, by WM. 
ILUGHES, Esq., F.R.G.S, Subject, * Geography in its 
Relation to Physical Science.” 
Free admittance to ladies and gentlemen on present- 


| 
| ing their visitiug-cards. 
| Iss LOUISA DREWRY'S Courses 





JANE MARTINEAU, Ion, See. 
\ of History (Ancient Greece), English Language 
| and Literature (The History of the Language), Critical 
Stvly of English Literature (Spenser's Faére Queene, 
3k. I), and English Reading and Composition, HAVE 
RECOMMENCED.—Hi3 King Heury’s road, Upper 
Avenue road, N.W. 


WOMAN of good education desires 
d employment either as Secretary to a Private 
Person or to a Society, or as Clerk in a Mercantile 
House. She writes a good hand, and is acquainted 
with French and German. 

Address, RHODAGARRETT, 2 Warrington Crescent, 
Maida Vale, London, W. 


R OYAL POLY TECINIC.—The 
ace nnuplished PRAEGER FAMILY (six in num- 
ber) have arrived from Copenhagen, and will give 
their Retined and Elegant CONCERTS daily at half- 
pest 2 and 8, commencing MONDAY, OCTOBER 3.— 
Professor Pepper is preparing an elaborate Lecture 
Entertainment ON THE PRESENT WAR, and the 
Implemeuts of Destruction used therein.—The GHOST 
at quarter to 3 and quarter-past 7. 
| | J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outtitter, 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 
LONDON.......000. < 41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
(22 Cornhill, E.C, 
10 Mosley street, Manchester, 
BRANCHES ...... «50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 
For GENTLEMEN. 

The earlier show of fashions for the approaching 
winter can now be inspected. Specialities in overcoats, 
morning and evening suits, the I4s Scotch tweed 
trousers ; also suits of the same, 2 guineas. 

For YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 

Specialities for the coming season are now ready. 

For LADIES. 

Riding Habits in various-coloured tweed, melton, and 
supertine cloths, from £ to £353; pantalons, 3bs Gd; 
hats with lace falls, 21s; waterproof shawl costumes, 
S4e: waterproof tweed cloaks, from 21s. 

The above can only be had at H. J. Nicoll’s addresses 
—in London, 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, and 
22 Cornhill; Manchester, 10 Mosley street; Liverpool, 
0 Bold street; and Birmingham, 39 New street. 


PEN DERS, STOVES, KUIPCIHEN 
RANGES, FIRE -tRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
VIECES.— Buyers of the above are requested, 
before tinally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. 
They coutain such au assortment of Fenders, Stoves, 
Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Lrons, and General Lron- 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere either for 
variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship, 
Black Register Stoves .......... 
Bright do., with ormolu orna 
Bronzed Fenders 
Steel and Ormolu Fendk 
Chimney-Piece 























from £2 Los to £25. 
from £1 l2s to £100. 
Fire-Lrons (Set of three) . . from 4s 3d to £4 10s. 
VOAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM 58. 
BURTON has 409 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection 
The prices vary from Is $d tu 1598, Plain black open 
Scoops from Is td; do. do. zne-lined, from 
4s 6d; Covered Box Seoops, from 48 6d: do., 
with Hand-scoop, from 10s 6d; do, do, with faney 
gold ornamentation, from 15s 6d; highly tiuished and 
ornamented, aud fitted with imitation ivory handles, 
from 30s to 150s, There is also a selection of 
Wooden Coal Boxes, with iron and brass mountings. 
| WILLIAM 8S. BURTON contidently asserts this to be 
the largest and at the same time the best aud most 


| varied assortment in the world. 

\ ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoinut- 
ment to H.R... the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plaus of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street; 1, 
14, 2,5, and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, aud 6 Perry's place ; 
and 1 Newman yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
| undertake delivery at a small fixed rate, 


choice 

















This day is published. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK 
OF ZOOLOGY. 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 

By H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 
¥.D., D.Se. F.RS.E., F.G.S, Lecturer on Natural 
History, and Vice-President of the Geological Society 
of Edinburgh. 

Inu crown Svo, with 152 Engraviugs, price 6s. 
WILLIAM BLAckwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





On Friday, Oct. 14, in 1 vol. Syo. 


FAIR FRANCE; 


IMPRESSIONS OF A TRAVELLER. 
By the Author of “ John Halifax.” 
Hivast and BLAcKkerr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Claude. By Lady Blake. 3 vols. 


“Lady Blake is not only a practised but a clever 
writer. ‘Claude’ is a decided success. The story is 
one of great interest, and surpassing power.” —/ost. 


The Village of the West. By 


R. W. BappeLey. 3 vols. 
Diary of a Novelist. By the 
(Oct. 7. 


The Three Brothers. ; By Mrs. 
By Noell Radecliffe. 


OLIPHANT, 3 vols, 
PAG. 
Theresa. 
The dialogue is easy and graceful ; 
the characters are well discriminated.”"— Messenger. 


“A clever work. 
HURST and BLACKETT, 15 Great Marlborough street. 


ATAL SERMONS. — Discourses 

y preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Peter's, 
Maritzburg, by the Right Rey. JouN WILLIAM COLENSO, 
D.D., Bishop of Natal. 

FIRST SERIES, crown &vo, pp. viii.—%75, cloth, 7s 6d. 

SECOND SERIES, crown Syo, pp. 350, cloth, 5s, 

“The position and notoriety of the Bishop of Natal 
will probably lend to this series of sermons a signifl- 
cance apart from that to which they are entitled on 
their own merits. Yet their claims on the attention of 
the members of the Church are neither few nor small, 
and had they been preached by the obscurest of per- 
petual curates, they would be entitled to take high rank 
among the earpest and manly utterances of Christian 
ministers."—Court Journal, 
London: TrubNer and Co., 8 and 69 Paternoster row. 


W AR CHRONICLE: 

JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, 1870. 

A Complete Record, with Map, Official Documents 
Life of the Emperor, Kiug, and Baron Von Bismarck 
By Captain Bepronp Pim. 

London: Kinaspury and Co., 11 Clements lane, E.C. 


Nearly ready, price 6d., free by post. 


Just published, in crown Svo, cloth, price 4s. 
rEPMLE SATIRES of HORACE. ‘Tran- 
slated into English Metre, By ANDREW Woop, 
M.D., F.RS.E., Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: Wittiam P. Nimmo. London: SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers. 


NEW PERILODICAL.—3d Monthly. 
UNDAY MORNING, 
consisting of Original Articles, characterized 
by Evangelical Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, and 
Thoughtful. Royal 8vo, toned paper, handsomely 
printed. 

SimpkKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers. 


‘N 


Every Monday, 2d; post-free, 2 stamps, 
flag PERIOD. — Quizzical, Satirical, 
Critical.—Coloured Cartoon Portraits of People 
of the Period. Full-page and other humorous Illustra- 
tions, Also in monthly parts, #d; post-free, 10 stamps. 
Sold by all Newsagents, and at Railway Bookstalls, 
Offices: 74 Great Queen street, London, W.C. 


ig yet tee at REDUCED COS?r 
L of POSTAGE.—The SPECTATOR, on and after 
Uctober 1, will be supplied, post free, at 7s per Quarter 
for CASH IN ADVANCE, or delivered in town for 6s 6d, 
by EDWARD STANFORD, by appointment to Her 
Majesty's Government Offices, Newspaper and Adver- 
tising Agent, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 
The prices of other papers will be: the Times, 20s ; 
Pall Mall Gazette, 16s 6d; Standard, Telegraph, Daily 
News, and other Penny Daily Papers, 9s 94. The 
Guardian, Saturday Review, and other Sixpenny Weekly 
Paper s. The Illustrated London News, including 
extra Supplements, 6s 6d per Quarter; and all other 
papers iu the same proportion, In all cases Cash must 
accompany the order, or a higher price will necessarily 
be charged. 


TO THOSE WHO ARE ASKING 
ws HERE SHALL WE GO TO for 
the AUTUMN and WINTER"? TO 
ILFeKACOMBE for warm, dry, pure, and invigorating 
climate. Every comfort on moderate terms at the 
Ilfracombe Hote 
Address, J. BOLN, Ilfracombe. 
O O D TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,158, 
Superseding all other kinds, 
Show Rooms—25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 
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1 
MR. DICKENS'S LAST WORK. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. demy Svo, with Iiustrations and a Portrait, 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 


” 
+ ie bie Sa 1 mn > IwWWIH + 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS ror OCTOBER. 
FATHER ARNDT. By W. L. Blackley. 
ORNAMENTAL ART in ENGLAND, By W. B. 
BASTIAT. By Professor ( a 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBI bv Max Cullinan 
JACK CADE'S REBELL ton ‘By James Gairdner. 
: ISS. Chapters XV. to XVIIL 


THE 








ENGLAND and the WAR. By the E “lit wr. 
CririvaL Norice:—SYLVESTER'S * LAWS of V 
By C. M. Ingleby. 


A FRESH FIELD FOR TOURISTS. 
TRY DAs & A MN 
By ALEX. H. WUTCHINSON, Captain, R.A 
With a Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, price ¢ 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 195 Piceadilly. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth, 
TFYHE PROPHETIC SPIRIT in its RELAT [ON to WISDOM 
and MADNESS. By the Rev, AUGuUsTUS CLIsso ALA 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





On Saturday next, in crown Syo, with 150 Woodeuts, price 10s 6d, cloth 
RUDIMENTARY MANUAL of ARCHITUTECTU R 1D} 

l being a Concise History ¢ and Explanation of the principal Styles o Eurepean 
Architecture, Ancient, Medi: mn t Ret naissance; with their Chief Variations 
lescribed and illustrated, ro. whi oh led a Glocsary of Technical Terms. 

By THOMAS MircueLt, Author of * The St : 


s-Stone to Architecture, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row 











New Edition, with hans in crown Syo, price 7s GL 

ge age on PHYSIOLOGICAL SU b JKC Ps. By Grperr 
4 W. Cui, M.A. F.LS., F.CS., of Exe C zo. Oxford: Leeturer on 

Botany at St. Gree rge’s Hospital. Second E lition, povteod, with Additions. 
“These Essays 
spirit of true ingt 
rit does not fail chhathyit> erat 

In the two Essa 
Child takes the 
Pasteur’s researc! 
igainst the the ‘ 
ibility.” —Guardian, ; 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN. and Co., Paternoster row, 


marked by carefulness, accuracy, and an uncompromising 


aud directness of style which such a 





v juestion of Spontaneous Generation, Mr. 
and shows wit! h great f wee the weak poi in M. 
» which have been a good inany as conclusive 
.. These are inter: and they are treated with much 













MONUMENT for ATHENS.—The BUILDER of THIS 
dl WEER, 40, or by post 444, includes View of Monument to Greck Independ- 
ence—The Revival in Holland, with Portra it of Mr. Cuyper—View of the Destroyed 
Crypt in the City wial Science in Neweastie—Health and House-Bullding, &¢.— 
1 York street, W \C., and all News me 





— 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. —At all Libraries, 
STRAY LEAVES of SCIENCE and FOLK-LORE, 


By J. Scorrern, M.B. 8vo, 18s. 


PEASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. 


Author of “The Game Birds of Sweden,” &e. S8yo, 18s, 


By L. Lroyp, 


EFFECT. By Percy Firzcgeratp, syo, 12s. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
A RIGHTED WRONG: a Novel, By Eowyn 


TAT! aoe of * Black Sheep,” * The Furloru Lope,” * Brok 


A PRIVATE INQUIRY: a Novel. 
Ross, Author of * The Pretty Widow,” &. 3 vols. 

LADY WEDDERBURN’S WISH: a Noyel. By 
JAMES GRANT, Author of » The Romance of War,” &e. 5 vols. 7 


BEYOND THESE VOICES: a Novel. By the 


Earl of Desart, Author of * Only a Woman's Love,” & Svols, [Just ready 


The INQUISITOR: a New Novel. By Wreutax 


GILBERT, Author of * Doctor Austin’s Guests,” &, 


FL iN AC RE GR. ANGE: a Novel. By Lane Grorp C Cr CIL. 


FALSELY TRUE. By Mrs. Casuret Hoey. 3 vols; 
CHOOLED with BRIARS: a Novel. In 1 vol, 
ROBERT LYNNE: a Novel. By Many Brroomay. 


rness 


By Cuarcres H, 


BOUGHT WITH a PRICE: a Novel. By the 
Author of * Golden Pippin,” &e. Lal vol [Just ready, 


1¢c Countess 
af 


The FLORENTINES: a Novel. B 


MONTEMERLI. In 3 vols, 


y tl 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catierine street, Strand. 


\ J. CROCKER and BROS. have removed to YE 
i e MERMAYD, TEMPLE BAR, 227 STRAND, W.C. The Cheapest Louse 
in the World for all New Books. Catalogue now ready. 


[USicAL GYMNASTICS for LADIES. 


35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 
{ VERL AND Tk UNKS for INDI A, —Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxe Portmanteaus 
| Leather Bags, Cabin Vurniture, &¢., will be forwarded oa appli 
| THRESHER and GLENNY, Qutiiters, uext door to Somerset Uvuse, Str 
Loudon. 















r HE CONTEMPORAR tLEVIEW. Now ready 
.| THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Theological, Literary, aud Social. Monthly, 2s 6d 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER NEW SERIES. No. 

The PAPACY and NATIONAL LIFE. Ger Cont 
man Catholic (Prof. Froschammer, of Manich The 

2. PRINCIPLES and ISSUES of the WAR. iy J. M. 2» AMERICAN LITERAT 
Ludlow. we REMED 

3% MUSIC and EMOTION, By the Rev. TR. Tawei rAXATIO 
1. JOSEPH MAZZINI: WHAT HAs HE DONE IN of SANT 


LYS CO 








ITALY ? 
7 PRUSSIAN STATI 


RE. By the Rev J yhn ( 





6. KNOW ING and FEELING If. By William 
Smith, Author of * * Thornd Contlict 
Opinion, 

7 The WAR and cu LTU ( r 3s, By 


‘ 








the Author riends in’ ou No 

3. The EMPLOYMENT CRDILN AL By George 
Odger. ra H 

® A FEW MORE WORDS on the ATHANASIAN —s f F ntvend 
CREED. By Prof. Maurice Sor a ae 


STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgaté hill, London, 
Price 2s 6a. pi song ag 


i aes THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. aie. 
No. XXXI. OCTOBER, Is7v. PICCAD! 
1. The SIBYL. By W M. C, Call, M.A BARI Ss DENE.—Part XIL 
2. The RELLGLIOU i ATIONAL EDU- | On FECTION : EDUC 
Cc 


‘ 


























VD QUESTION in ENGLAND. 





CONTENTS 


eS BOATE CHAMES. 
YAN NATIONS. By | STRANGERS in the HOUSE. 


y, price 63, 


thy ) POPULAR SCIE NCI 1D R i VIE W, 
No. » SRKVEL, OCTUBER, 157), pr 2s 6b, 





LXXVL. OCTOBER, 1870, | Coutimns 
ENTS. The G iROLOGY of the MONT CENIS TUNNEL. By 
Profess “d. [ilustrated, 

“TIME ind its TELEGRAPHIC DIs 

TRIBE LLtON, By William Ellis, FULAS 

SB ARISING from the | The ECHLINUS, or SEA URCHIN By St. George 

rARY WORKS. Mivart, F.R.S. Illustrated 

ONY The SUN'S CORONA, By QR. A. Proctor, B.A 
F.R.AS., F.CiS. 

MACHINE GUNS, or MITRAILLEUSES. By S. T. 
Mackie. Tlustrated 

With completo Summary in every Branch 

‘ONSPIRACY. Reviews of Books, Xe. 

London: Robert Harnpwicke, 192 Picead W 

. Theology and : a 

Tes eae No. L, on Ist Jam 


tury and Biography. " 
mOmilk RUGBY 

Co., 6) Paternoster row. MAGAZINE. 

a “ Writte: tnt present and former Masters or Pupil 


MAGAZINE, for | Rug by Se 





URE, 
Y for the PRESSURE ol 


SMO 


SPRY 





REVIEW and 








Vo. DCLX, Price 23 6d, Contributions and comnmieations for tie Ed 
as to advertisements, may be made ad i to 
), [.." care of M Kingsbury aad il its 


ATOR, ee 











Professor A. S. n ] NADA: Tie FENI r j ’ he C ON ‘Ww 
BISHOP ELLICOTT on BIBLICAT, REVISION. ( AN. ones NIAN RAID and the COLONIAL cr 
By J. R. Beard, D.D. ‘ORNELLUS O ’D.—Making lineg—The Price 
. BEER iy J. Freder! & Snitth. ( — l DIWD.—Making a Ring—The Price 
6. NOTICES of BOOKS. The EUROPEAN HURRICANE.—Part LL 
Publishers: Messrs. W1 AMS and > ATE, 14 W ’ id Sons, Edinburgh and London 
Henrietta street, Covent Garden, Londou; and 20 : / : = a : —-- 
South Frederick str oaeak ee itd . ‘ Ys 6 
SS [BERS’Ss JOURNAL— Iu a fow days, price 2s 6d. 
i he A QU ARTERLY bh. W, sort YEAR, LE MENTARY EDUC ATION AC 
No. 253, w » published 2 § SATU DAY, F OCTOBER Part.—Priee 7d. , 1, 1870, with a full Ana ind Exp! 
OCTOBER 15th. DEATH, FRANCIS i *, Socrotar nt N 
, Ce s ENVELOPES Education 
1, The WAR BETWEE t(ERVANY Lond TARSHA H V ; 
2. Sr HENRY BULWER'S LIFE « H ) PAl ») MAN. InT Ive ¢ , : l Sint 
MERSTON, = "tas eo 1a — , 
3. PREVOST-PARADOT, and NAPOLEON LiL The YEAR and the DAY. : 
4. MISMANAGEMENT of the BRITISH NAVY Che AR ZAN in the UNITED STATES ” 
5, FRENCH and PRUSSIAN ARMIES, and the R MUNLPIO of WAR This day, price 2s 60, 1 
CAMPAIGN iu FRANCE, ANAC I NISMS of ARTISTS WM hy r i! 
6. VON SYBEL'S HISTORY f the REVOLU Lit W INSTITU riON, In Seven Chapters. ee by J. JW: WILL A 
TIONARY EPOC!L “APR : ZOn—d T AND 4 , 
7. INEFFICIENCY of the BRITISIL ARMY. IDSUMMER MEM RIES. THE ‘ weer y—and Mis - 
8. GERMAN PATRIOTIC SONGS Tt TONTI!: Scienee and Arts “Mr. Williams has = h poetical facility, ant ti 
9 ROYAL LABORATORY at WOOLWICH, PUREE PLECES of OR “ iiNAL POETRY. proof affordes aint this little volume will find 2dm rers.— 
: : Vora e World. 


10. TERMS of PEACE. And Cha xP —XX 
JOUN Mvuxgray, Albemarle street. ‘ 


ino 





BRED IN THE BONED ve WALL and Co., Pateraoster row. 


PRINCIPLES of COMEDY and DRAMATIC. 
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~ NEW AND spr dag BOOKS 


MUDIES SELECE LIBRARY. 


r= E sarl St whope 
1URCH AND ST ATE by Dean Sianley. 





Tus Rees 
EssaYs ON | 


MERCER'S - (NAL OF THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 
Dixon's FI ResstA.—Rosserri’s Poems, 
BLE INTO Barrrany, by Rev. George Musgrave 


AR 
Oruer Wout 
srory or TH 


rs, by R. A. Proctor. 
LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
rUAL COUNSEL. 
rion, by Sir John Lubbock, 
y Ri LL MiTrorD, 


S THAN OL 


THe ORIGIN © 
L'Esta anu 
Historica 
THe Cucreu SAGE: ¢ 
Ecc.esiA. Edited by Profes 
A Book ABour THE CLERGY, by J.C 
Heroes OF Hennew Hisiory, by Bishop Wilberforce. 
THE CHURCH O iE RESTORATION, by Dr, Stoughton, 
At Home Wi rik B Palliser 
NORMANDY PICTURESQUE, by Henry Blackburn. 
LIFE OF St. ANSELM, by Rev. R. W. Church. 
Cox's My?! CY OF THE ARYAN NATIONS, 
Reviuiovs L oF LONDON, by JL E 
ABBEYS AN ENGLAND, by 


MA 





AND TH 





Jeaffreson., 


s by Mrs 


Rit hie, 
John Timbs. 


CASTLES (1 


SKETCHES 0 Ire tN A 4, by C. Hamilton. 
THEORY OF NATURAL SELECTION, by A. R. Wallace, 
New Tr Nonrru Awenica, by Dr. Bell 
MEMOIRS ih MARQUISE DE MoNnraat 

Tue Fv: rite St by W.M. William 

Hvuen Lativer: a Biography, by Rov. R. Dema 
MACLEAR’S APost M ae 


Lire OF JouN Gibson, R 
THe Mornin: LAND, 
MeMon! ty Tow 


















Tay Lavi.ann, by Capt, | 
WILp Lire AMONG TH r Millingen 
37. PACL AND PRovEsTANt Araold " 
Z es n Rocnxp “te MANY rT rabies ry. Inmunediately, with Fine Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, 3 
THE NATi IST IN JAPA ’ ur Adams, . 2 a 
Wars vriarscw wince. | TE LIPE OF HENRY JOHN TEMPLE, 
Tue Wi.‘ EN. by William Robin . r y 
Mexor o? A. IL. CLotci.—Ucxuer's Lay Sensows, VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 
Mop ERS K \ er aye “ “i : it Dies WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
CONFEDERATION sir A Malet By the Right lon. Sir WHENRY LYTTON BULWER, G.C.B., MP. 
YRUISE I inak WA t4, by Captain Townshend. sin sai, Siena sabi ais Ss sa ; s aallaeit i i inti 
LATIN AND Tevronte Cu nun. by CG. W. Cox. RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty 
Memoir or S GEoree SINcLam, by J . nt. —_es 
ene Ap Sree Se Soka, aes THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Arxot’s Mewore or Dr, JAMES HAMILTOD 
BiLUNT’s PL ACCOUNT OF THE ENGLISH Bi iL os 
ee ne BESS y Pr. VE. By Mis. Henri W ood, Author of 
ELLicoTr ON Tie I ISION Tilt V Testa , 
Siemens | : . b \e Bins . * East Lynne,” * The Cha ngs,” . Malliburtou’s Troubles,” &, 3 v 
ie acieue wasmnenWeatauematarties & taka 1a meee 1! {] f, S7 ‘L ESC RAPES? By Mis, EFiloart, 
hia AND 4 ( xen. by Felix Bungener. Author of “ St. Bede. * The Curate 5 Discipline,” &¢, 3 vols, 
THs AMR ih) by I tM °. . , . 
Se csccian Pieseomik’ans Gaseshitet-tuienidieh 08 BEA CTY PALBOT. By Percy Fitsgerald, Author 
Tae Grow worne Paracy, by Alfred O ! of iella Donna,” &°. 3 vols. . . 
NATHAN HAWPHORNE'’S ENGLISH Nota 3 
Live ov M ¢ Minawto |PET RO. VE rp hh By Florence: Marryal, Author of 
TYERMAN’S > Wi ve's Coutlict vols, 
ms 8 i Ss OF FARADAY. by } Jo | ’ Also, immediately. 
Constr av Toru by De. Wyatee. The COUNTRY HOUSE ou the RHINE, A 
Saas Loxpox. be Geores i. Dalla Nov Copyright) By V. BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
Tn Mai ie LIP. — KAvye'sS iy War “Tt is always refreshing (o meet one novel among many which is a beautiful work, with a plan, a subject 
Ligura ut 's. by W.-H. D. Adar | — ra a 7 poetical ch ri o ee i lu o mn + u - “ h is < as = 1 nd it -—* ite : : 
ethene RINE? Delt SES, SY Wo Ske Sie SARIN her it nid ever-moving fe of the Middle ine rms e ba ind « e picture urough: 3 
TRAY Lt Ss \ by Dr. Scoffert | } I s himself om ster of liv ly and charactert ti “ Pore Rees at fi “I when April » 
on ; vongechass i re os - | RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street 
NOTES 1 LE VALLEY, by Andrew Leith | 
Sez or R s Tue Mi Aces. by OS] h —_— 
nine’ ’ eos , a - 
Suckpeny EvectiocwievurhouP. |The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 270, «rill be 
ee | published on Saturday nevt, October 5th, ADVERTISEMENTS 
MART ‘ 
ean nd | dutended jor insertion cannot be received by the Publishers liter than 
Romani i Y, by J.s Abb 4 
a \ ’ ' | , i Mou Jieys j /, t/ 10¢/): in fault, 
a 4 Pe London: LONGMANS 1CO., *aterne 
Durr Fam ALpt —R ay . a 
AND A HE BEST R r No\ Just pu i 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPT 


One Guinea per Annum. 


TION, 


BOOK SOCILTIiS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS 
Pros fuses postage Tree on application. 

* ANI I ‘of the OCTOBER CATALOGUE 
of Surplus Copies of Books, wi lrawn from = 
Library for t greaily reduc: ~d 

i furwarde ld on applica } 
v l the books «¢ 
| Ann E ful 
r Tal he ' 
‘ 1 





SELECT LIBi 


XFORD STREET, 


-4 King street, Cheapside. 


MUDIE’S 
NEW ¢ 
City Office 


RARY (Limited), 


LONDON 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


LATE HOOKTTAMS LIBRARY. 
ONE HUNDRED-AND-SEVENTH YEAR. 
THE LARGEST CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF SEPARATE WORKS IN EXISTENCE 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 
Allthe NEW BOOKS (English, French, talian, and German) are 


numbers immediately they appear, and an ample supply is kept in readiness 
SUBSCRIBERS of Two, Thr 
sevle in the Country. and in London and the 
{ six miles from the Library. 
CARRIAGE FREE TERMS in the COUNTRY. — Subscribers of Five Guineas the Year 
or Three Guineas Half-Yeer obtain their Exchanas e highly-favourable Terms, which, 


fromthe increased number of volumas allowed, mus for Book Clubs in L 


Us. 


placed freely in cireulation ia large 
for Subscribers at all rates, 





¢, and Four Guineas per annum are supplied on a specially liberal 


Suburbs there is a Free Delivery and Exchange of Books withiu 


the ‘sof Books upon the 


are also very advantages mudou 


| *s in the Country, or for two or three neighbours uniting in the same Subscription. 
PUBL Ic LTSRARIE and INSTITUTIONS are entitled to a discount of 10 per cent. and 
ire furnished with Eighty Volumes at a thas of the Newest Works for Twenty-five Guineas the year. 


“ally invited in their own interest to apply for the peculiarly favourable 


of Books of both Classes. 


| 

NOTICE.—Bovksellers are 
Trade Terms, and Mouthly Lists 
} NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS are ENTERED DAILY. 
| BARGAINS in MODERN BOOKS.—Later Additi 
in the last Edition of the Monthly Sale Catalogue, containing more 
| The Bound Books are uuiy outs, 


derate in price, 


ons and Further Reductions are to be found 
than Twelve Handred different Works. 


aud (as no profit is sought on the binding) they are also the 





mst in 


THOMAS HOOKHAM 
General Manager 


W. 


ay Wis acini 


» by 


BOND STREI LONDON, 


City Office 


SET, 
29 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 














| 

| JOHN: 
Ry M 

| 


OLIPUANT, Auth ‘ i ( 
In 2 volumes, ¢1 vo 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Ediaburg! vl Loulos 


RYSTAL GLASS C HAN DELIERS, 


Jan les, [ANDELIE! 


| | OSLER’S 


WALL LI 


eli te ULUSTRES tors anid ¢ tSin Bi 


| 
| 
| MODERATEUR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
| TABLE GLASS of all kinds. ORNAMENTAL GLASS, Eaglish and Fore'ga. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders prompily executed. All articles mirke tia plain Igures. 
et ari yw-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
RMING mA ~Mauufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad street. [ESTABLISHED 1307] 
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CLARENDON PRESS EDUCATI ONAL WORKS, published by MAC. 


MILLAN and CO., 


London, Publishers to the 





CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


The attention of College Lecturers, Schoolmasters, and all persons interested in Education, 
is especially directed to the following Series of Works, most of which have been lately issued 


from the Clarendon Press, and are written with immediate reference to the present state of 
Science and Learning, and to urgent Educational needs. 


are strongly bound in cloth. 


All ave handsomely printed, and 


“ Such manuals. so admirable in matter, arrangement, and type, were never before given to the world at the same 





moderate price." —SrECTATOR. 


The Modern Greek Language in its 
Relation to Ancient Greek. Py FE. M. 
GELDART, B.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. [This day. 


Golden Treasury of Greek Prose. 
Being a Collection of the Finest Passages in the 
Principal Greek Prose Writers. with Introductory 
Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wricut, M.A., and 
J.E. L, SHADWELL, B.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 43 6d, 


The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek 
Poetry. Being a Collection of the Finest Pas- 
sages in the Greek Classic Poets. with Introductory 
Notices and Notes. By S. Wrienrt, M.A. 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 


Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective; 
their Forms, Meaning. and Quantity: embracing 
nll the Tenses used by Greek Writers, with refer- 
ences to the Passages in which they are found. By 
W. VeitcH. New and Revised Edition, Extra 
feap. 8vo, cloth, price 8s 6d. 


Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes. By 
H. Snow, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton College. 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


Sophocles: (Edipus Rex, Dindorf’s 
Text, with English Notes. By the Ven. Areh- 
deacon Bast. JONES, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
University College. Extra feap. 8yo, cloth, Is 6d. 


The Elements of Greek Accentuation 
tfor Schools). Abridged from his larger Work by 
HW. W. CHanpier, M.A., Wavnflete Professor of 
Moral and Metaphys Philosophy, Oxford. 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d, 

Passages for Translation into Latin. 
For the use of Passmen and others. Selected by 
J. Y. Sargent, M.A., Tutor and formerly Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. Second Edition. 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


Selections from the Less Known Latin 


A 





Poets. By NortH Pinder, MA. Demy 8yo, 
cloth, 15s, 
Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With 


Introductions and Notes, and an Appendix on the 
the Roman Calendar. By the late Professor W. 
RAMSAY, M.A. Edited by G. G. RAmsay, MLA. 
Extra feap. 8¥o, 5s 6d. 


Cornelius Nepos. With English Notes. 
By Oscar Brownina, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Eton College. Extra feap. 8yo, 2s 6d. 


Cicero. Selection of Interesting and Descrip- 
tive Passages. With English Notes, By Henry 
Watrorp, M.A., Assistant-Master at Haileybury 
College. In Three Parts, Is 6d each. Complete, 
4s 6d. 

Cicero’s Philippic Orations. With English 
Notes, by the Rey. J. R. Kine, LA. Demy Svo, 
10s Gd. 


Cicero Pro Cluentio. With Introduction 
and English Notes. By the late Professor W. 
RAMSAY, M.A. Edited by G, G. RAMsAY, M.A, 
Extra feap, 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 

Milton’s English Poems. 
Introduction, Notes, and Life, hy R. C. 

2 vols,, extra feap. Svo, 6s 6d. Se 


Vol. 1, 48; Vol. IL, 3s. 


Edited, with 
tOWNE, 
irately, 








t 


Chaucer. The Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales; the Knightes Tale: the Nonne Prestes 


Edited by R. Morris, Editor for the Early 
Second Edition. 


Tale. 
English Text Society, &e., &e. 
Extra feap. Svo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

Spenser’s Faery Queene. Books I. 
II. Designed chiefly for the use of Schools. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By G, W. 
Kitcnin, M.A., formerly Censor of Christ Church, 
Extra feap. Svo, cloth, 2s 6d each. 


Shakespeare: Select Plays. Fiited by 
G, W. CLARK, M.A. and W. ALbiIs WricHt, M.A., 
Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. Extra 
feap. Svo. 

I. The MERCHANT of VENICE, 1s. 
Il. RICHARD the SECOND, Is 64. 
Ill. MACBETH, Is 6, 


Hooker: Ecclesiastical Polity. Book I. 
With Introduction, Notes, &e, Edited by the Rev. 
R. W. Cuvcrcn, M.A., Reetur of Whatley. Extra 
feap, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

Bacon: Advancement of Learning. 
With Introduction and Notes. Edited by W. ALDIS 
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